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Food 


Made Doubly-Delicious 


Oats are called ‘“The Wake-Up Food,”’ 


because of spirit-giving power. 
They are called ‘“Vim-Food.’’ And active, 


alert folks are said to ‘ 


‘feel their oats.’ 


The sturdiest races have for ages derived 


much energy from oats. 


And have used 


them to build sturdy children. 


We have made this food a dainty by flaking 
rich, plump grains. We have made it fragrant 
and flavory, so folks find in it a multiplied 


delight. 


Now millions of oat lovers, all the world 





LEXIBILITY is the vital essential 
to the remarkable results which 
users are getting from Goodyear 

Cord Tires. It makes the tires resilient, 

fast, light-running, sturdy and strong. 


Flexibility in the tire resists road in- 
jury. It enables the car to coast farther 
with the power shut off. It makes the 
motor’s work easier in hill-climbing and 
in ordinary running. 


It gives more comfort to the passengers 
in the car. 














Because they accomplish these results, 
Goodyear Cord Tires -have found first 
favor with thousands of motorists who 
count last cost more important than 
first cost. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


All-Weather and Ribbed Treads, both 
Double-Thick, for rear and front 
wheels. The All-Weather grips, deep 
and sharp, resist skidding and give 
maximum traction. The Ribbed 
Tread assists easy steering. Goodyear 
Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and Tire 
Saver Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
everywhere, 





over, send here for their favorite dish. And 
legions of others, every year, are quitting 
lesser oat foods for this. 


Quaker Oats 


The Breakfast Dessert 


Most of the grains from any 
oat field are stunted and small 
and insipid. 

One-third of the grains — 
about ten pounds per bushel — 
are big and plump and luscious. 

Mix them, and you have a 
poor oat food. But flake just 
the queen grains and you 


have Nature’s choicest dish. 


That’s what we do in Quaker 
Oats — flake just those premier 
grains. That’s the reason for 
these big, white flakes, this 
flavor and aroma. 

This grade at your grocer’s 
costs no extra price. Ask for it 
and you'll get it. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 








Aluminum Cooker 
One for You—Retail Value $2.50 


This aluminum double cooker is made 
to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an 
ideal way. .No flavor is lost, no aroma. 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 

It is large and heavy, made to last a 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 2% quarts. 
Retail value, $2.50. : 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking 
Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. We supply 
only one cooker to a family. 


Send us our trademarks—the picture of 
the Quaker—cut. from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit 
showing the purchase of five packages of 
Quaker Oats. 


Send $1.00 with the trade- 








Extra Large 
Extra Heavy 
Made to Order 


marks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker 
will be sent to you by parcel post, prepaid. 
We require the trademarks or affidavit as 
assurance that you are a user of Quaker 
Oats. The trademarks have no redemp- 
tion value. This offer applies to the 
United States and Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1394) 











Georgina of the 
Rainbows * i: 


ERETOFORE Annie Fellows 

Johnston has written osten- 
sibly for children, with the result 
that tens of thousands of mothers 
are now waiting just as eagerly 
for her next story as their sons 
and daughters are. It has been 
her talent to an extent greater 
than that of any author of her day 
and time to novelize in behalf of 
children, and so true to life have 
these stories been that all of the 
elements going to make up a novel 
have entered into them. 


In Georgina of the Rainbows a 
step forward has been taken, and, 
behold! a charming story for both 
old and young. The strangest 
chapters in life are enacted in the 
very presence of unknowing child- 
hood. Despair, tragedy and un- 
speakable sorrow spare not the 
homes where children live, and 
often it is given to some blessed child of hope, cheer and faith to hold 
tegether that which is good and best for all concerned. 


Here, then, is Georgina, who peering through the prisms of life sees the 
rainbows and all else that is lovable and worth while. It is a book that all 
may read with pleasure and profit. 


Annie Fellows Johnston is, in our opinion, the most gifted and the most 
helpful of the present-day writers for young people. Her stories are not 
only beautiful, but purposeful, and of the nature that leaves bright spots in 
the memory.—Boston Transcript. 


How to Get This Book FREE 


Ask a friend or ane 9 4 to you his quhontasten fot The Youth’s Companion 
for one year. Send sh to us and ye peer mt you wit this 
latest story by Annie i Johnston, * “GEORGINA OF THE RAINBOWS, 
the author’s regular $1.25 copyrighted edition, also pay all parcel-post mall 
on the book to your address. e do not offer this book for sale. 


Note. The subscription must be one ~ has not been upon our books during the past 
year, and it cannot be your own. k is given only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for outing a new subscription. 


Perry Mason Company, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
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S the six Apaches advanced 
A up the cafion they spread 
out, in order to cover all the 
ground between the two cliffs. 
They traveled very slowly, and 
carefully examined every patch of 
scrub oak and cottonwood. One of 
the savages passed almost directly 
below us. He was a tall, power- 
fully built man, as black as a negro. 
On his back was a quiver of arrows 
and he carried in his hand the 
longest bow that we had ever seen. 
José, who was looking through the 
glass, announced that only two of 
the Apaches carried guns. 

We anxiously watched the six 
men advance toward the grove 
where our horses were hidden. 
Night was coming on, but there 
was still light enough for the 
Indians to find our camp and then 
our trail. 

‘*Oh, these mountains; the tim- 
ber and cafions!’’ groaned Pita- 
makan. ‘‘Here they can have 
everything their own way. If it 
were only the desert, now, I would 
show them how a Blackfoot can 
fight. ” 

‘*Well, it isn’t the desert,’’ said 
José. ‘We are trapped.’’ 

‘*Of course we are,’’ Pitamakan 
agreed. ‘‘Nothing else could be 
expected after what was done in 
that place of ghosts.’’ 

“Look! look!’ José whispered. 

One of the men had startled a 
bunch of four big mule deer. A 
moment later there was a puff of 
smoke down near the creek, and 
the heavy boom of a gun echoed 
and reéchoed from wall to wall of 
the deep cafion. One of the deer 
fell, and all six Apaches hurried 
to the animal. They made quick 
work of the butchering, and in the 
gathering dusk we saw each man 
shoulder his portion of the meat 
and start down toward the camp 
fires. For the time being we were 
safe. 

As‘soon as it was dark we slowly 
felt our way down the steep path 
and made straight to the grove. 
We watered the horses and hur- 
riedly ate a meal of dry meat. 

José was of the opinion that the 
Apaches would not come up the cafion 
again; but we could take no chances. 
The one thing for us to do was to 
strike out for the desert. 

We all agreed that our chance of 
safely passing the Apache camp would 
be best while the Indians were talking 
and laughing and feasting round the 
evening camp fires. In a short time 


lowed close behind in single file. . A faint 
glow in the distance revealed the position of 
the Apache camp. 

After traveling very slowly for what seemed 
hours, we came so near the camp that we could 
see the dozen small fires and the hundred or 
more people sitting round them. But, con- 
trary to our expectations, the campers were 
very quiet; there was no laughter, no hum of 
talk, not even the squalling of a baby or the 
barking of a dog. 

‘Surely, these must be an unhappy people, ”’ 
Pitamakan whispered, when we had dis- 
mounted and joined José to watch the scene. 
‘Anyhow, they haven’t the light hearts of my 
Blackfoot kindred. ’’ 

‘‘Noise or no noise we must go on,’’ José 


declared. ‘‘Now, grasp your bridle close up to | 


the bit, and if your horse starts to whinny 
to the Apache herd, yank his mouth ; if neces- 
sary, close his nostrils; do anything to keep 
him quiet. ’’ 

We started on. Even though we kept close 
to the farther edge of the cafion, we should 
still have to pass within three hundred yards 
of the blazing fires. At that distance there 
was, of course, no danger that the light from 
them would reveal our presence. What we 
feared most was that guards might be stationed 
here and there round the camp; in that case 
we were sure to be discovered. 


“Ox 
In Ten Chapters 


we had got the ammunition out of the cache | only half shut off my horse’s 
and had saddled the horses. Leading his horse | answer to the Apache herd, 
and feeling his way in the moonless night, José | and again three or four of the animals 
went ahead. Pitamakan and I rode, and fol- | made their call. 
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“AND SO THIS IS THE NEPHEW OF MY OLD FRIEND, WESLEY FOX!" 


THE GOLD CAG fe 


Worse still, what was 
apparently the whole herd soon gath- 
ered about our animals, sniffing them 
and taking bites at their flanks. 

Here and there several men rose up 
from beside the camp fire and stood 
listening to the commotion ; but they made no | 
move to investigate it. At last we passed out 
into the valley, and in a few minutes the 
Apache horses dropped back one by one until 
we were finally rid of them. We paused only | 
once to look back at the Apache fires. 

‘*Well, we got out of that safe enough,’’ I | 
said, with a long sigh of relief. | 

‘*Yes, we are safe enough just now,’’ José | 
replied, ‘‘but we have left a trail behind 
us; don’t forget that. If the Apaches notice 
it, we shall hear from them some time to- | 
morrow. ’’ 

It was rough country that we traveled the 
rest of that black night—a network of steep | 
hills, dense thickets and groves, and deep 
washes, through which we slowly felt our way. | 
When morning came we were not more than 
fifteen miles from the cafion; but now we made 


|up for lost time by keeping the horses at a | 


lope wherever possible. After their long rest 
they were eager to go, and by the middle of 
the morning we were well down in the wide | 
and beautiful valley of the Tonto, and fully 
forty miles from the Apache camp. 

Here, for the first time, we really felt that 
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us, this was the first of the 
winter moons (November). 

Pleasant as it was in the shade of 
the huge cottonwoods beside the rip- 
pling waters of the Tonto, we dared 
not tarry there long; in order to rest 
at all we must find some elevated place 
of concealment from which we could 
obtain a good view of the country. 
After crossing a quarter of a mile of bottom 
land we climbed the steep rim of the east mesa, 
and found at once a good cache for ourselves 
and our horses in a patch of mesquites near the 
edge. The place commanded a fine view for 
miles up and down the valley. After unsad- 
dling the horses, we all sat on watch while | 
we ate the last of our dried deer meat. 

No enemy appeared; the valley seemed de- 
serted by man and beast alike. In the gather- | 
ing dusk we mounted and rode on down the 
valley, determined to travel until midnight. | 
Three different times that evening rattlesnakes 
sounded their warning as we passed them. 
Although we were glad enough when José at 
last told us to unsaddle and make camp, Pita- | 
makan and I both hesitated when it came to | 
spreading our blankets upon snake-infested 
ground. : | 

‘*Well, you needn’t fear them,’’ José said. | 
‘*Fifty thousand Indians sleep on the ground | 
here in this country, and sleep sound.’’ 

‘* Then so will we,’’ I said, and made the bed. 

All the next day and the two following days 
we traveled steadily southward, over rough, 
cactus-covered hills and ridges of black lava. 


When we were no more than opposite the | we had come into the always-summer land. | The third day was the hottest we had yet 
ann there came from the darkness ahead | The day was as hot as the hottest days of the | experienced, and about noon Pitamakan and I 
he sharp, questioning whinny of a horse, then | Northern summer, and the groves of cotton-|in the same breath asked José where water 


that of another, and still another. 


Jean It was what | wood and willows were still in full green leaf, | was to be found. 
osé had prepared us for; but quick as I was, I | although, as Pitamakan was careful to inform | 


‘*Water? You want water so soon?’’ he 


| village, ’’ the chief replied gravely. 
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asked, as if surprised. ‘‘Well, if 
you must have some I will get it 
for you; there is plenty close at 
hand.’’ 

Pitamakan and I looked at each 
other; we thought he had gone 
mad. José dismounted before a 
cactus that was about three feet 
high, and with his big knife lopped 
off the sharp spines of the plant 
all round the top; then he neatly 
sliced the top off in one piece. 
Inside was a white and somewhat 
woody pulp, and that he slashed 
and chopped until it was a fine 
hash. He squeezed a handful of 
the hash over my open mouth, and 
a stream of soapy-looking fluid— 
tasteless and cool—trickled into my 
parched throat. When we had all 
quenched our thirst at the ‘‘nig- 
gerhead cactus,’’ as José called it, 
we started on our way again. 

The next morning Pitamakan 
and I had a pleasant awakening. 

‘*Rise, my younger brothers, 
rise!’”? José shouted. ‘*This night 
you shall drink of Gila water and 
sleep in the Pima camp. ’’ 

‘**You jest,’’ said Pitamakan. 

‘*] speak the truth,’’ the Span- 
iard answered. And then we knew 
that it was indeed the truth, and 
we rolled out of our blankets, all 
excited. José had chosen to sur- 
prise us. 

We made quick work of the 
‘morning meal, and then set out 
on the last stage of our journey. 
Pitamakan started the Blackfoot 
victory song, and José and I took 
it up with good will. 

We headed for a small, cone-like 
butte that was just visible in the 
distance. José said that it was 
the Casa Grande Butte, and that 
the great Casa Grande ruin was not 
more than two miles south of it. 
Some miles still farther south and 
west a low, black, short range of 
mountains squatted on the desert ; 
at the north end of them, José 
said, lay our placer ground. We 
had to stop and have a look at the 
place with the glass. 

The sun was still an hour high 
when we came to the river Gila. 
All we could see was a waste of 

sand and gravel, half a mile wide, 
with huge piles of white, bleached 
driftwood scattered here and there. 
Upon riding out on the sandy waste, 
however, we found water standing in 
holes. Lining the banks were groves 
of cottonwood, mesquite, cat’s-claw 
and paloverde. 

When we had passed through. the 
grove on the south side of the channel, we came 
to a wide and dusty trail in which were tracks 
of men and horses. Riding fast now, we turned 
down the trail, and within a couple of miles 
came to the upper edge of the Pima village. 

In all our travels Pitamakan and I had never 
seen such queer structures as were the houses 
of that tribe. They were made of rush and 
arrow-weed thatch work ; the roofs, which pro- 
jected over the sides for about two feet, made 


| them look like huge mushrooms. 


As we approached the houses, naked little 
children came running from all directions to 
see the strangers; their elders were no less 
curious. The men and women were amazingly 
fat, but they all had intelligent and kindly 


| faces. Many had greenish tattoo lines running 


down the chin from each corner of the mouth. 
‘*Where is your chief?’’ José asked in Span- 

ish as we drew rein before the little crowd. 
‘*Come. I will show you his house,’’ one of 

the men answered in the same language. I 


| learned later that most of the Pimas were fluent 


linguists, and that several of them had Mex- 
ican wives. 

When we came to the chief’s house, we found 
the chief himself standing outside. 

‘*Why, this is Antonio Azul, is it not?’’ José 
asked and, springing from his horse, advanced 
and shook his hand. ‘‘You do not remember 
me, but I recognize you by that scar on your 
cheek. Many winters ago I used to come from 
Santa Fe to trade with you all here.’’ 

‘*You and your friends are welcome to our 
**Let my 
people take your horses. I beg you- to make 
my poor home your own.”’ 

That evening, after a good meal of bean soup 


land tortillas, José told all about our travels 
{and adventures. The chief and others who 
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had come in listened with deep interest. When 
José had finished, it was our turn to hear 
some strange and startling news. The chief 
told us that war had broken out among the 
whites the summer before; battles had oc- 


eurred right on Pima land, and soldiers from | 


the west were even then encamped at the 
lower Pima village. Moreover, as soon as 
the whites had begun fighting among them- 
selves, the Apaches and Navajos had attacked 
all white settlers and miners, and had almost 
exterminated them. So frequent were the 
Indian raids that the overland stage had ceased 
running. 

The chief said, among other things, that 
the soldiers made a prisoner of every white 
man they found, unless he agreed to join their 
army and fight for their cause. That looked 
bad for me, and I resolved to keep out of sight 
of the soldiers. I did not want to fight any 
white men’s battles; I did not even know 
what they were fighting about. Strange as it 
may seem, up to the time that we left Fort 
Benton no news had reached us of the out- 
break of the great Civil War, and we had 
heard no mention of it from the emigrants 
on the overland trail. 

When we were alone for a few moments, 
José told us that he would go over to the 
soldiers’ camp in the morning to learn 
whether what we had heard was true; also 
he wanted to find out whether we could 
procure tools there with which to work 
our placer ground. From one source or 
another we had to get shovels, picks and 
gold pans. 

José started the next morning, before 
Pitamakan and I were awake. He re- 
turned in the afternoon, and the instant 
we saw his face we knew that he had good 
news. 

‘*Listen,’? José said. ‘‘I went to that 
soldier camp. There were many Indians 
and a few Mexicans there. I asked ques- 
tions, and I learned that the soldiers did not 
seize travelers. So I went to the soldier 
chief, who could speak Spanish. 

‘**We are from the Far North,’ I said 
to him; ‘from Fort Benton, the post of 
the American Fur Company on the Mis- 
souri. We ask a little help. Will you give 
it?’ 

‘** ‘Who are you—and what do you want?’ 
the chief asked. I told him all. When 
I gave him the name of your uncle, he 
jumped up and shook my hand and said, 
‘Tell the nephew of Wesley Fox to move 
down here at once. Come, all of you, and 
be my guests as long as you remain in the 
country.’ ”’ 

I was so much excited over our good 
fortuné and so eager to meet one who knew 
my uncle that I slept little, and got my 
partners up at the first signs of day. The 
women of the lodge gave us an early break- 
fast, and before we started José presented 
them and the chief with a few of the tur- 
quoise beads that we had taken from the 
cliff dwelling. 

The trail wound down the valley of the 
Gila, through cool groves of cottonwood. 

At noon we passed a place called Saca- 
ton, where the Santa Fe-California trail left 
the river and ran out across the desert to 
Tucson. Seven or eight miles below Sacaton 
we found the soldier camp, and I was soon 
shaking hands with Captain Wells. When he 
had ordered some one to care for our horses 
and to get quarters ready for us, he led me 
into his tent. 

**God bless us!’? he said, clapping me on 
the shoulder. ‘‘And so this is the nephew 
of my old friend, Wesley Fox! Well, well, 
well |’? 

When we had sat down, he asked me a thou- 
sand questions about my uncle and about our 
long journey from the north. 

‘*And now, what is your object in coming 
down here?’’ he asked presently. 

After a little hesitation I replied, ‘‘ José 
knows where there is some placer ground near 
here. We have come down to work it.”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘This is not a placer country,’’ 
he said. ‘‘However, you can never tell; gold 
is where you find it. Anyway, you can count 
on me to help in the way of tools, and anything 
else we have here.’’ 

Then he told me about the war; his com- 
mand was a part of Carleton’s three thousand 
California Volunteers. They aimed to drive 
the Confederates out of New Mexico; part of 
his regiment were now fighting the Apaches. 
He asked which side I would take—that of the 
North or the South? 

“*T guess neither,’’ I replied. ‘‘You see, 
we company men away up there on the Mis- 
souri are not interested in the states. We 
don’t care what the people do, so long as 
they keep out of our buffalo country and the 
Indian trade. ’’ 

‘*Spoken like a trader !’’ he exclaimed, smil- 
ing. Then he asked, ‘‘How are you going to 
get back to Fort Benton ?’’ 

‘*Why, by the route we came,’’ I answered. 

The captain shook his head. ‘‘You shall 
not attempt that. When you get ready to leave, 
[’ll send you and your comrades from here to 
St. Louis, and there you can take one of the | 
American Fur Company boats home.’’ 


plan, Pitamakan nearly went wild with joy. 
‘*What happiness that will be!’’ 
claimed. 


| the chance to do so. Surely, our medicine is 
strong. ’’ 

We could not work the placer ground until 
| some rainy weather came, and there was noth- 
ing for us to do except to loaf round the soldier 
camp. At last, one day when we could no 
longer stand the monotony, we took a day’s 
supply of food, a gold pan, three grain sacks, 
and set out to have a look at our placer 
ground. 

After passing Sacaton we left the river and, 
riding along the foot of the range, at last 
reached the mouth of the wash in which José 
had found the gold so many years before. 
There we picketed the horses, and, after a long 
look round to make sure that no Pima or 
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he ex-| 
‘“‘T have always wanted to see the | 
white men’s country, and now here comes 





| Mexican was watching us, we started up it. 
When at last we arrived at the place in the 
wash where the cross formation was broken 
down, the sun was near setting. 

We had feared that some prospector might 
have found the deposit and cleaned it up, but 
José said that as far as he could see there was 
no change in the place. There was no time 
for us to do more than to scrape hastily into 
the sacks as much gravel and sand as we could 
carry. Then with our loads on our backs we 
hurried down to our horses and set out for the 
river. 

We reached the river not far below Chief 
Azul’s village. Caching the sacks and the gold 
pan in the brush, we went to the chief’s 
house for the night. By washing the gravel 
the next day in the river water we should 
know whether our fortunes were made. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





“SOME DAY I'LL COST YOU TWO DOLLARS ON ‘COUNT OF THEM APPLES, 
AND THEN WE'LL BE SQUARE.” 
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LD Mr. Pingree, Wendell Cooper 
and Johnny Hayes lay on the 
grass in Mr. Pingree’s front yard ; 
the two younger men were helping Mr. Pingree 
in haying, and all three were enjoying their 


‘*nooning.’’ A noise of wheels roused them, 
and they saw coming down the road a ped- 
dler’s wagon drawn by a curiously marked 
piebald horse. 

‘*Funny-lookin’ horse,’’ Johnny remarked 
lazily. ‘‘Just that one big blotch of white 
down over his back, and his head and legs dark 
bay. D’know as I ever saw a horse that looked 
just like him before. ’’ 

Mr. Pingree smiled. ‘‘I have—two of ’em,’’ 
he announced. ‘‘It happened a good many 
years ago, ’fore either one of you boys were 
born, but long’s it has been, every time I see 
such a marked hoss the whole thing comes 
back into my mind as fresh as if ’twas yester- 
day. Sometimes I speak of it,if Salem Bunker 
ain’t in hearin’ of me.’’ 

‘Salem Bunker—old Salem Bunker right 
here in Dilmouth?’’ Johnny asked. 

Mr. Pingree nodded. ‘‘The same man, and 
he’s jest as revengeful and spiteful now as he 
was then, I guess, only with his rheumatism 
he can’t get round and show it quite so much. 
He never forgets nor forgives anything against 
him, no more’n an Injun. 

‘*This matter that I’m goin’ to tell you of 
started over a little matter of windfall apples 
—mebbe there was four bushel of ’em, or such | 
a matter—that growed in a pasture Mason | 


Salem Bunker that summer to run his young 
stock in, and when Mason went and gath- 
ered those cider apples Salem made a fuss 
about it, claimin’ the apples was his, bein’ 
he rented the pasture. Of course he didn’t | 
have any more right to the apples than he | 
|aid to the standin’ timber in the pasture— 





Whitman owned. He’d rented the pasture to | 


didn’t come under the head of feed, 
unless the young stock et ’em. 

‘*But Salem had got the idea into his 
onchangeable mind that the apples was his, 
and he made an awful fuss over not gettin’ 
’em. He got so mad at Mason one day, when 
Mason was gatherin’ some of the apples, that he 
went so far as to shake his fist under his nose. 

‘¢¢T want you to know, Mason Whitman,’ 
he sputtered, ‘that I’ll have the wuth of them 
apples of mine out of you some day, if it 
ain’t for twenty years! Now you rec’llect 
that. Some day I’ll cost you two dollars 
on ’count of them apples, and then we’ll be 
square.’ 

‘*But Mason only laughed at him. ‘Go 
ahead, Salem,’ he says. ‘I’ll try to remember 
it, bein’ you’ve made a p’int of my doin’ so; 
but if I happen to forgit it, you just kind of 
jog my memory when the time comes.’ 

** ‘Tyon’t you fret *bout that part of it!’ says 
Salem. ‘I’ll make it my business to see that 
you know when it happens.’ 

‘*Now, in them days—you must rec’ llect that 
this was years ago—folks hadn’t got out of the 
habit of lettin’ some of their farm critters run 
the streets, if they happened to get out of the 
barn or the pasture. It had got to be a com- 
plete nuisance round here, for the critters’d 
get into the gardens and hoed crops and eat 
7em to the stalk. So one town meeting they 
passed a resolve to build a pound, and to fine 
| @ man two dollars if his critter was pounded. 
Fifty cents was the common pound tax, but 
the town wanted to put it high ’nough so folks 
would be careful ’bout lettin’ their stock out. 

‘*Mason Whitman had a hoss,’’ Mr. Pingree 
went on, ‘‘that was marked jest about like that 
one that went past here—one big spatter of 
white over his back that sort of run down onto 
his side, and all the rest of him dark. He was 
a harmless old critter, and Mason used to let 





When I told the others of the captain’s | |all he rented was the feed, and the apples | him feed round the dooryard sometimes, and | | across the nose shoved out into the door al d 
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the hoss scurcely ever offered to go out into 
the road. Salem Bunker had a hoss, too, but 
his was dark, without a white hair on him. 
That hoss of Salem’s was kind of given to 
roamin’ when he got a chance. He hadn’t 
ever got pounded, for Salem kep’ watch of him 
and took him up if he started to go off. Salem 
had been known to brag that they wa’n’t goin’ 
to get a chance to pound his hoss. 

‘*Well, time run on, and everyone’d forgot 
*bout Salem’s threat to Mason—everyone, that 
is, except Salem, but he wasn’t sayin’ anything 
*bout it. And then, one night when he was 
goin’ home, —a bright, moonlight night, —his 
chance seemed to open to him, and he took it 
quick. 

‘*He’d got along on the Holden road, jest 
this side of where the pound used to be, when 
he heard a nicker in Jim Yates’s hop field, 
and when he looked over the bushes he saw 

a hoss there. There wa’n’t any mistakin’ 

whose hoss it was, even in the moonlight— 

there wa’n’t another hoss marked like that 
in this part of the county, with a big slob- 
ber of white down over his back. When 

Salem saw it, he made up his mind to get 

the debt that he’d always held Mason 

Whitman owed him, by puttin’ his hoss in 

the pound. 

‘*Tt wa’n’t no trouble to ketch the hoss; 
so Salem took him by the nose and led him 
up to the pound, turned him in and snapped 
the lock on the door. _Then he turned and 
walked clear back to Mason’s, jest to ‘jog 
his memory,’ as he’d promised. Mason’d 
gone to bed, but Salem hammered on the 
door and Mason come to the window. 

‘* *T jest wanted to tell you,’ Salem says 
as gloatin’ as if he’d found a fortune, ‘that 
by to-morrow forenoon sometime you’n’ 
I’ll be square over that two dollars you’ve 
owed me for so long.’ 

‘*Mason was a good-tempered sort of per- 
son; so he didn’t get mad, but answered 
Salem civil ’nough: 

‘* *That’s nice, to know I don’t owe you 
anything, ain’t it? How’d it happen that 
I don’t?’ 

‘¢¢You’ll understand how it happened, 
*bout the time you’re payin’ two dollars to 
get that old hoss of yourn out of the pound,’ 
Salem told him. ‘And I’m goin’ to be 
round there and see you pay it, and ‘‘jog 
your memory’’ before folks—same’s you 
asked me to one time.’ 

**Mason started to say, ‘Why, that can’t 
be my hoss!’ And then he ketched himself 
and Salem heard him kind of chuckle. 

***Oh, well,’ Mason says, ‘if you’ve 
pounded him, I guess he’ll stay there till 
mornin’ all right —it ain’t a cold night, 
anyway.’ 

‘*Well, the next mornin’, bright and early, 
Mason started up the road to the pound. 
He told two or three friends that he met 
*bout how Salem Bunker had routed him 
out the night before; and these friends, 
thinkin’ there might be some excitement, 

tagged along with him. The news got kind 
of noised round, what was goin’ on; so by the 
time they got to the pound half the neigh- 
borhood was there or nearly there. 

‘*Karly as they was, though, Salem got there 
*bout even with ’em, for when they made the 
turn near the pound he was comin’ up the long 
hill on the other side, blowin’ and puffin’ like 
a heavey hoss—so ’fraid he wouldn’t get there 
in time to see Mason pay over the money. 

‘When Salem saw what a gatherin’ there 
was there, he looked a mite s’prised, ’sif he 
didn’t quite understand what it all meant. 

‘**Got quite a gang of your friends round 
to see you pay your hoss out of the pound, 
ain’t ye?’ hesaid. ‘If I’d known you wanted 
it spread round, mebbe I could have got some 
from down my way to come ’long up.’ 

‘*Mason laughed right out at him. 

‘* ‘Oh, it ain’t my hoss in there,’ Mason 
says, grinnin’. ‘I d’know whose it is, but I’m 
sure it ain’t mine.’ 

‘‘Salem begun to grow a speck uneasy, but 
he snapped out, ‘I’d like to know why it ain’t 
yours—’less’n you’ve sold him to somebody ; 
and you ain’t done that, for nobody’d give tei 
cents for that old crow bait!’ 

‘* ‘Well,’ Mason says, ‘that old hoss of mine 
up and died day b’fore yesterday, and Jim 
Yates and I buried him yesterday afternooi. 
That’s what makes me think you must be 
mistaken in the hoss—that’s all.’ 

‘*Salem looked kind of wamblecropt when he 
heard that, but he was so sot and pig-heade: 
that he wouldn’t give up easy; so he turneti 
on the poundmaster,—Enoch Kilburn, ’tw:s 
then,—and says he, ‘Open up that pound,’ he 
says. ‘I’m goin’ to get the rights of this 
thing b’fore I leave!’ So Enoch reached i): 
his pocket and got out the key. 

‘“The pound was built out of two-inch hen- 
lock plank,’’ Mr. Pingree continued, ‘‘and th 
walls was more’n head - high with the edge 
of the planks j’inted together solid, to kee) 
young ones from plaguin’ any critters tha’ 
might be put in there; so until the door wis 
opened they couldn’t see the hoss. 

‘The lock stuck a little, and Enoch had t: 
twist on it some ; but he fetched it loose at last, 
and everyone crowded for’ard to look at the 
; hoss; just then a long, ga’nt head with a sca! 
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nickered at ’em. Even at the fust look there 
wa’n’t any mistakin’ whose hoss it was—it 
was Salem’s own hoss! 

‘*Enoch reached in and hauled the hoss out 
where everyone could look at him. 

‘* ‘What’s all this?’ he says. ‘From his head 
back to his withers he seems to favor that hoss 
of yours, Salem. And back of that I’d say it 
was the same hoss, only kind of disguised with 
whitewash. What you been tryin’ to do with 
him? Deaconin’ him up to sell?’ 

‘‘When Enoch says ‘whitewash,’ Johnny 
Baker elbowed his way into the crowd and 
took a look at the hoss. ‘That’s the hoss,’ he 
says positive, and then he turned to the crowd. 

‘¢*Bunker ain’t been doin’ anything to his 





hoss,’ he says, ‘except puttin’ him in the pound, 


CEST LA 


({etters 





In Three Parts 


IX. 
November 30th. 
HE cold weather continues. We 
have no garage here for our cars; 
they stand out in the weather 
backed up against the sides of achurch. Every 
morning, when the cars go out to their posts, 
we drivers have to shovel off the snow and 
erank for fifteen minutes before the engines 
will start. P 
Yesterday I was sent to the railway station 
after the provisions for the day. Here they had 
piles of bread stacked up like firewood. On 
the platform was a great heap of dead soldiers’ 
clothing and equipment. 


anambulance driver iw France) 


aie» O\. Robert Matter 











where he belonged. But last night, jest b’fore | the grub. There has been a lull 
bedtime, I heard a larrupin’ and smashin’ | in the fighting, due to the fifteen 
out by my shed, and when I looked out the | days of continuous rain. 
window I saw a hoss makin’ away from| Our section is now all back at 
there. He smashed down a stagin’ I had built | our base au repos. We were 
against my shed, and upsot a keg of white- relieved by an English section 
wash on it, and it went over him in spots and | several days ago from all posts 
all over some furniture my wife had out there except one mountain post, which 
to clean. I d’know but there ought to be| they can’t make in their heavy 
some law business come of this!’ |cars. We are to leave here as 
‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Pingree, rising, ‘‘that was | soon as they can take over all the 
*bout the whole of it. Salem paid his hoss work and as soon as something 
out and took him home, and I guess he settled | happens that we are all expecting 
with Johnny Baker, to keep it from goin’ any | but that I can’t write about now. 
further. But we never heard anything more! My three months’ enlistment is 
"bout Mason Whitman’s debt to him. Mebbe up in four days, but Iam going to 
he was ashamed to try again—I d’know.’’ stay, as I don’t want to miss what 
is going to happen, and also I want 
to be in the convoy when we move 
to our new post, which will be 
with the First Army somewhere. 
The English section seems very funny to us. 
It is composed of volunteer Englishmen. They 
wear uniforms similar to those worn by Eng- 
lish officers. They give their own cars to the 
a Ue service, and each car has a paid English chauf- 
set feur. The chauffeur is in addition to the 
‘*oentleman.’? The ambulances are fine, big 
ma P: ar a Three 4 cars, but they are of all imaginable makes. It 
: is necessary to carry several tons of spare parts. 
mail out here for a long time. That| They have two trucks to carry the extras. 
may be because we are leaving soon. | Our cars are all of one American make, and 
I hear we are to get away in three days. | the parts of course are interchangeable. 
I shall be glad enough to move to another 
section. I bet I shall be the most! , ” 
homesick boy in the world on Christmas Day. GENTLEMEN” AND CHAUFFEURS. 
When I am through driving an ambulance, ] WAS out at a post when I was relieved by 





I should like to take a trip down to Spain and two of the English cars. I spent the day 
sail from there. This is just a dream, and I with the Englishmen, to show them over the 
suppose nothing will come of it. If I could) ground and where the different hospitals are 
get some fellow to accompany me, I should go. | located. I hada fine time joshing them. When 
J. is broke and I may have to lend him money | we returned from a trip it was lunch hour ; so I 
te get home; so he couldn’t travel to Spain | said, ‘‘ Let’s go to the hotel and eat.’’ The‘‘gen- 
with me. I haven’t enough money for two. | tlemen’’ started with me, but the chauffeurs 

remained behind. So I called to them and 








Nearly all the coats were 
covered with blood. I 
took a knapsack, in which 
to carry my own belong- 
ings. You are expected to 
take what you want from 
the heap, except personal 
things. These are sent 
to the dead men’s homes. 
Every soldier for identi- 
fication wears round his 
wrist a metal disk with 
his number stamped on 
it. Even the ambulance 
drivers wear these disks. 

After obtaining the 
bread, I drove to where 
they kill the cattle. ‘They 
drive a beef in, kill it and 
cut it up while you wait. 
I heard the noise of guns and, looking up, I saw 
the puffs of smoke in the sky that denote burst- 
ing shrapnel. Then I saw the taube. The 
shells were bursting near, but the machine was 
moving away rapidly. Then I saw a French 
biplane rise over the mountain and give chase. 


While the shells were still bursting round the | 
taube, the two machines disappeared. I heard | 
| worth anything. | The English are a different lot from us 


later that the German had been brought down. 


HARD WORK AND COLD WORK. 





THE GRAVE OF AN AMERICAN AMBULANCE DRIVER 
KILLED IN FRANCE. 





told them to come on. The ‘‘gentlemen’’ then 
had a discussion whether or not they would 
permit the chauffeurs to eat with them. 
Finally, they decided to allow it up in the 








LOADING A WOUNDED SOLDIER INTO AN AMBULANCE 
AT A “POSTE DE SECOURS.” 


now we drive along with French derbies on 
our heads. They are not very comfortable, as 
they are rather heavy, but they are a good 
| protection to your nut. All the soldiers who 
| go up to the trenches wear them. 

Since the English came we have taken a lot 
of walks in the hills. To-day we walked over to 
another village, where I have made friends with 

| the Sisters. They always brew me a cup of tea. 
| ‘The other night we had a civil call to a vil- 
| lage down near the lines. Another fellow and 
| I answered. We went first to the town hall 
and received our order. A girl went with us 
to show us the house. We had to drive along 
| the narrowest road imaginable, away back near 
the lines. The girl didn’t speak anything but 
| German, so I used my German on her. She 
said her grandmother had broken her hip. We 
reached the house (Must stop now; a special 
call just came in) (False alarm) and the old 
lady was on the second floor. We had to take 
a stretcher up a steep, narrow stairway, and 
| we had a hard time getting round the corners. 
| The room was full of women and children, 
| erying and raising the roof. Then we had to 
| get the woman off the bed upon the stretcher. 
Her leg hadn’t been set, and we had only one 
man to help us. The other women kept running 
in the way, all kissing 





XII. 
December 6th. 
We didn’t move; we are to remain here 
until further orders. ‘To-night I am back in 
the mountains again, and it is raining hard. 


A cart just came in and unloaded four! mountains. I don’t know how they managed | 


wounded. I never pity anyone now. I sup-| when it came time to go to bed. We sleep in 
pose it is just as well, for useless pity is not | bunks in the same room with the wounded. 


Good news! The corporal has told me it is| Americans.’ We do all our own work, from 
too bad a night to take the wounded down the | washing to repairing our cars, and none of us 


| mountain ; so I can go to bed whenever I wish. | are ‘‘gentlemen,’’ even though the fathers of 


You won’t receive this letter until after | some are among the biggest men in New York. 


thing I have seen fora while. Thedriv-| Christmas. Give my greetings toall the family | The English chauffeurs receive the equivalent 


Te fight yesterday is the only warlike 


ing now has become plain hard work, and | 


cold work at that. The schoolroom where we 
sleep is never warm. The best way to get warm 
is to saw wood for the fire. ‘To keep my feet 
comfortable, I wear two pairs of woolen socks, a 
pair of felt slippers, and on top of all that a pair 
of soldier’s shoes about ten sizes too large. The 
wooden shoes are no good for walking in snow. 


December 1st. 
I didn’t have time to finish my letter yester- 


and to Mickey. 
I haven’t had a letter for three weeks. 


| of fifteen dollars a week in wages and all living 
| expenses, while the ‘‘gentlemen’’ have an al- 
| lowance of a dollar and a half a day for food. 
XIII. We are allowed seventy cents. Ever since the 
December 15th. | English came we have been loafing, and I am 
To-day was a great day. I received ten | glad of the chance. We had only twenty cars, 
letters! and it was work all the time. They have 
It has rained for two weeks, but I don’t | thirty-five cars and seventy men. 
mind it much, one way or another. The Eng- The other day we were inspected by a com- 
lish section arrived yesterday. Our section | mission from Paris. I haven’t shaved since I 
won’t leave here for ten days. It is rumored | came out; so I am about the most uncouth- 


we shall go to some place near Nancy. A| looking specimen you could find. I sleep in| 


day, but I mailed it anyway; and now I am/| former American ambassador to France comes | my clothes and I have only one suit. I am 


starting another. I had an urgent call yester- | 


day just as I was sitting down to eat. There 
had been an accident on the main road. I 
hurried there and found a man lying in the 
road. He had been hit by the car of the gen- 





GERMAN PRISONERS, WITH THEIR FRENCH GUARDS, 
MARCHING THROUGH A VILLAGE. 





to-day to see us. Must stop to mail this. 


XIV. 
December 18th. 
It is hard to realize that Christmas is just 


eral of our army. With the aid of some spec-| one week from to-day. They say we are to 
tators, I placed the injured man on a stretcher | have a special dinner; but if there is much 
and drove him to the hospital. He died there. | fighting going on we won’t be here to enjoy 
‘That evening I had to take the body home. 


| not the only specimen of this kind, but perhaps 
I need a shave the worst. Iam so ugly that 
everyone wanted to have his picture taken with 
me. I stood up alongside a former ambassador 
to France, a former assistant secretary of 
state, and the head of the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital Corps. I was the contrast. 

| We have had steel helmets issued to us, and 





We placed it on a bed in the house. Women 
and children stood round crying. One of the 
women gave us something to eat and drink. 
“C'est la guerre,’ was all she said. 

We have had several days of hard rain, and 
the snow is disappearing. I was sent into the 
mountains for several days. I climbed up 
where I could look down on the plain and see 
the French shells landing. First, there would 
be a flash, and then a puff of smoke that would 
grow into a cloud and finally drift away. Off 
in the distance were the snow-covered Alps. 


XI. 
December 3d. 
Merry Christmas! I go to Paris the twenty- 
second. My enlistment is up then. This will 
be my first Christmas away from home. 
I am homesick to-night. We have had no 








THE AUTHOR (SECOND FROM LEFT) STANDING BESIDE FORMER AMBASSADOR BACON 
(IN THE FUR COAT) 


the old lady and crying. 
When we moved her, she 
screamed. It made me 
burst out sweating of a 
sudden. We had a time 
getting her downstairs. 
We have to do all the 
civil work, as the civil 
doctors are in the army. 


av, 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, 

December 29th. 
You see I am in from 
the front. I have had 
some poor experiences 
lately. You: may have 
read of the death of one of 
my comrades. I shall tell 

you of what happened. 
December 2ist the French attacked on Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf. ‘The Germans counter- 
attacked the next day. The French attacked 
again on the following day, and the Germans 
counter-attacked on the next. We were busy 
all the time and slept only when we absolutely 
eouldn’t drive our ambulances any longer. 
We were doing all the mountain work. Before 
the attack we were moved up into the moun- 
tains, so that we could bring the wounded from 
the postes de secours, which were right behind 
Hartmannsweilerkopf, down to the hospital 
in the valley. From this hospital the wounded 
were evacuated by French and English sections 

of cars. 


A TRAGIC CHRISTMAS. 


HRISTMAS Eve I was in the moun- 
(: tains, lying in a bunk in a poste de 
secours. There was a very heavy 
| bombardment going on. A letter from home 
| was handed to me about ten o’clock. It seemed 
| strange to receive a letter then. The Germans 
| were shooting shells over us, and we could hear 
| them whistle as they passed by. At eleven 
o’clock I was told to take a load of wounded 
down to the hospital. I went down, and started 
back up for my next load. During the attack we 
had been using two roads, one to descend and 
one to ascend. All traffic had to go one way. 
I was on the ascending road, almost halfway 
up the mountain, when I looked down into 
the ravine below and saw what was left of an 
ambulance. This was at four o’clock Christ- 
mas morning. I drove on until I reached a 
level place where I could leave my car. J. 
was following me in his car, and he stopped 
also. We took a lantern and went back and 
climbed down into the ravine. The ambulance 
had been knocked off the road by a shell and 
blown all to pieces. At first we didn’t find 
anyone, and then I saw the body off to one 
side. That first sight I shall never forget. 
The only light we had was the lantern. I 
turned the body over to see who it was and if 
he were alive. I had to feel him. He had 
been killed instantly. 
We returned to our cars and drove on nearly 
a mile till we came to a curve where we could 
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turn round. The road is only ten feet wide in | house opposite the hospital, and we slept on | | night. 


| 


most places. While we were turning our cars | 


passed without seeing the car in the ravine. 


boy. 
brake bands, and let them go on. 


| the floor whenever we came in. 
three other ambulances came up. All had | place where we could rest or get away from the | 
After five days and nights of it, I 
One of the drivers was the brother of the dead | wasallin. At the hospital where we procured to forget the war for a while. 


There was no | 


shelling. 


He was standing in the door of a 
‘ bombproof, when a piece got him. 

When the brother leaves, I am going into 
Paris and live at a hotel for a week. I want 
I want to get 


I told them I was going back to fix my | water for our engines the room was full of | | my nerve back. I am sick of the war, but I 
Then J. | dead. Up in the mountains they had dead in | | can stay if I decide to stay. 


Perhaps I’ll work 


and I drove down and stopped our cars at the | our garage. I hauled a captain who had gone | ‘on the Paris squad fora month. The trouble 


edge of the ravine. I took out one of my | 
stretchers and we climbed down into the ravine. 
J. wouldn’t touch him; so I had to lift him on | 
the stretcher, and we started up the side of 
the mountain. The body wouldn’t stay on the 
stretcher, so I had to carry it in my arms. 
We put him in my ambulance, and I returned 
to the hospital and told my chief. Then we 
placed the body in a room. 

I went to pieces. It was the worst shock I 
ever had. He was one of my best friends. 
I had been seeing dead and dying for four 
days and nights, but nothing had affected me 
until now. It was too much. We had been 
under shell fire for four days. The Germans 
shell the valley towns every day, generally at 
daybreak and at nightfall. The whistle of the 
shells and the explosions are terrible noises. 

I was told to go back to Paris with the 
brother. Christmas Day we spent preparing 
to leave. We returned to, the hospital that | 
evening just as the Boches began shelling the | 
building. They soon hit houses on both sides 
of us. The Sisters had asked us to eat supper 
in the cellar, and we ate while the shelling was 
going on. It was so bad that all the wounded | 
were moved on stretchers down into the cellar. 
The brother said to me, *‘'lhis 
has been a Merry Christmas. 
First, they kill my brother, 
and now they try to kill me.’’ 
The Germans shelled us again 
that night. 

The next day we had the 
funeral. First, there were 
Protestant services in a little 
chapel in a village, and thena | 
military funeral. J. and I were 
two of the pallbearers. The 
brother walked ahead, and 
behind us came an escort of 
French soldiers and many peo- 
ple. General Joffre had sent 
a letter of condolence, and the 
villagers and country people 
brought wreaths and Christ- 
mas greens. The body was 
buried in. the military ceme- 
tery. The Croix de Guerre 
was pinned on the coffin. I was 
affected as never before. After- 
wards we left, and were driven 
over to the railway. Then we 
rode sixteen hours to Paris, and 
went out to Neuilly to the hos- 
pital, where I am staying until 
the brother starts for America 
on Saturday. I wanted to go 
with him, and I would have 
gone if I had not promised to 
wait here until J. comes in. 
His enlistment will be up in a 
few days. Mine was up the 22d. 

If you want to hear about 
the attack, I shall tell you of it. 
The French had been prepar- 
ing for weeks, and we were kept 
there, waiting for the attack to 
begin. I was first sent to a 
poste de secours down close to 
Hartmannsweilerkopf. I could 
hear both the French and 
German shells passing in the 
air. The road back was very 
steep and my car stalled. I 
had to have four horses pull 
me and my wounded up the 
mountain. I returned just when the heavy 
bombardment started. At dusk all firing ceased 
and the French attacked. ‘They captured 1320 
prisoners. Soon these began to come in. It 
was snowing hard, and I stood against a tree 
and watched those long lines of dark, silent 
figures passing. They marched four or five 
abreast, and outside the column marched the 
French guards with bayonets on their guns. 
Then the wounded began to come in. I remem- 
ber one German with his chin shot away. 

Three of us received a call to a station and 
drove down, passing prisoners and wagons full 
of wounded. We had to drive without lights, 
and it was difficult work not to go off the edge 
of the road. At the station wounded were com- 
ing in on little pushearts, or leaning on other 
men, or being carried. I was the first to go 
out with a load, and the other two cars followed 
after me. I was stopped once by a wagon 
across the road. I got out and went up to it. 
I found it was a large wagon, like one of our 
hayracks, and it was full of wounded Germans, | 
lying there with the snow falling on them. 

When I reached the station back from the 
lines, I found that the descending road was too 
slippery to go down and that I should have to 
use the ascending road. Three of our cars had 
tried to go down the other road, and the drivers 
had been compelled to run into the bank to keep 
from slipping off. Then the cars had to be lifted 
bodily round, so that they could come back. 

I drove all night and until noon the next day 
before I stopped to sleep. Then the Germans 


| a stretcher. 


| door. 


crazy from the shell fire. He was strapped to | 
One of our fellows was hit in the | 


arm with a piece of shrapnel. He had gone 


| is, he was one of my best friends and I carried 
him in my arms. I am all right, but I am 
not so gay as I was. All during the sixteen 


down to a station close to the trenches and the | hours to Paris I kept thinking what I had 
place was shelled; so he couldn’t leave until | heard so often: ‘‘C’est la guerre.’’ 


AN IMPRISONED MESSENGE 





as E didn’t find her for an hour after it 
W happened, ’’ said Mrs. Loomis softly. 

‘*| was making catsup in my kitchen, 

and I’d closed the door into my sitting room 
| to keep out the steam. She’d been lying on the 
floor in her room, pounding with a stick, for 


| an hour before I opened the kitchen door again 
: and heard her.’’ 


Miss Kate Madison had come, as she often 


| did, to call on old Mrs. Fisher, and she stood 


DRAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 





'N AS DIGNIFIED A MANNER AS THEIR FLUSHED FACES AND 
DUST-COVERED CLOTHES WOULD PERMIT, MISS KATE AND 
MRS. BYARD BADE EACH OTHER A GOOD AFTERNOON. 


with Mrs. Loomis on the small side porch. 
The large front room that old Mrs. Fisher 
rented from Mrs. Loomis had no opening into 
the other rooms of the house; its one door led 
to the small side porch. Neither Mrs. Loomis, 
who owned the house, nor Miss Madison was 
related to Mrs. Fisher; but in common with 
many other friends of the old lady they 
called her ‘‘grandma.’’ 

‘*T don’t think she’s asleep,’’ said Mrs. 
Loomis, quietly opening the door. 

A dark - figured calico curtain divided the 
room and hid the bed. Miss Kate stepped 
forward until she could see the wrinkled face 
on the pillow. Then her lips formed the 
word ‘‘asleep,’’ and Mrs. Loomis nodded. 

‘*Can you stay an hour or so?”’? Mrs. Loomis 
whispered. ‘‘I haven’t felt like leaving her, 


| and my morning’s work is all behindhand. ”’ 


‘*T’ll stay a while,’’ Miss Kate promised. 
Mrs. Loomis went out and closed the porch 
Left alone with the patient, Miss Kate 
looked about the room. The stove lifter stood 
in one of the lids of the stove, where Grandma 
Fisher had probably left it before she fell and 
dislocated her hip that morning. 

Miss Kate’s eyes wandered over the old clock 
in one corner, the table with its red spread, 
the well-blacked little stove, the dish closet in 
another corner with a curtain before it. Once 
she rose on tiptoe and ventured near the bed to 
make sure that the old lady’s light breathing 
had not stopped. The shock of such an accident 
at the age of eighty-two is not slight. 





began to shell our place. We had a room ina 


When half an hour or so had passed, there 
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was a step on the porch, and a woman opened 
the door and came in. Miss Kate and the 
woman eyed each other an instant, and then 
both nodded stiffly. 

‘“*T thought I’d run round and sit by 
Grandma Fisher a while,’’ said the newcomer, 
seating herself on the haircloth sofa. 

‘*She’s asleep, Mrs. Byard,’? Miss Kate re- 
plied coldly, and looked away. 

For a long while the two sat there, watching 
and waiting. Neither said 
anything more. At last, 
when a slight sigh came 
from the patient, Miss 
Kate rose and went to the 
bedside. The faded blue 
eyes were open under the 
frill of the white night- 
cap. 

“Grandma,” Miss Kate 
said, stooping close to the 
deaf old ears, ‘‘don’t you 
know me?’”’ 

The dim eyes looked 
upward. 
Grandma Fisher an- 
swered weakly. 

‘*T’m sorry you’ve had 
such an accident. I didn’t 
know anything about it 
before I came here, an 
hour ago.’’ 

‘*The doctor thinks my 
hip bone’s broken, but I 
don’t know.’’ 

‘*Does it pain you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ the old lady re- 
plied, “not since he set it.”’ 

‘*Now maybe ’tisn’t a 
real break, grandma,’’ 
said Mrs. Byard, coming 
forward. ‘‘ You know 
how it feels, better than 
the doctor does. ’’ 

“T’m real comfortable,” 
sighed old Mrs. Fisher, 
as her eyelids drooped 
drowsily. ‘*You’re both 
of you real kind to come 
to see me.’”’ 


. 


Miss Kate rose. 
‘*Good-by, grand- 
ma. I won’t keep 
you awake. Mrs. 
Byard’s going to 
sit by you a while.” 

‘*'That’s good, ’’ 
said Mrs. Fisher. 





FISHER. 


Without looking at Mrs. Byard, Miss Kate | 


went quietly out of the room. Gentle old | 
Grandma Fisher, dropping off to sleep again, | 
had no idea of the relief with which her two 





‘*Tt’s Kate,’? | y: 








them joyfully. ‘Poor old lady!’’ sighed Miss 
Kate. ‘‘I’ll go over often to see her; but 
I hope Martha Byard won’t be there. ’’ 

Miss Kate did go often to visit Grandma 
Fisher, and so did Mrs. Byard; but the two 
did not meet. Frequently either Miss Kate 
or Mrs. Byard, hearing the other’s voice in 
grandma’s room, would turn from the shut 
porch door and slip silently away. 

One day Miss Kate found grandma somewhat 
worried about her five hens. 

‘Mrs. Loomis has taken care of them since 
I’ve been sick,’’ the old lady said, ‘‘but she’s 
= Rage ae in health lately, and I don’t 

with all her family to look after, I 
wont to trouble her to look after my hens, 
too. One of them got away yesterday, and 
Mrs. Loomis had to leave her ironing and. the 

baby and go hunt it. That worried me. I 
—I suppose I could sell them. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’ll come over and look after your hens 
every day, grandma,’’ Miss Kate promised. 
She knew that the old lady was almost child- 
ishly attached to her five hens. 

‘‘Will you?”? exclaimed Grandma Fisher, 
with a look of delight and relief coming into 
her face. ‘‘Isn’t it too much trouble, Kate?’’ 

After seeing that look, Miss Kate would have 
undertaken a harder task than the one she had 
promised to perform. 

The five hens all had names: Levisy, Loretty, 
Jane, Nancy and Sally. They were all tract- 
able enough except Sally. Sally was a hen to 
drive her caretaker frantic. She was head- 
strong and obstinate; what she determined to 
do she did, whether it was to sit on a piece of 
coal instead of an egg, or whether it was to 
steal the other hens’ nests. 

One day, in a vain attempt to keep Sally 
from driving another hen off her nest, Miss 
Kate excited Sally so much that the creature 
flew, cackling, to the top of the fence. 

‘Sally !?? cried Miss Kate. ‘‘Come back !’’ 

But Sally, still cackling, flew toward another 
fence and disappeared. Mrs. Byard lived on 


; the opposite side of the block from Grandma 


Fisher, and so their back yards were near 
each other. With a gasp Miss Kate realized 
that Sally had flown into Mrs. Byard’s back 
ard. 

If Sally had not happened to be, for some 
unaccountable reason, Grandma Fisher’s most 
valued hen, Miss Kate would never have tried 
to recapture the creature; but she could not 
bear to think that grandma should have to 
worry over the hen’s escape. Hot and indig- 
nant, therefore, Miss Kate hurried round the 
block, trying to make up her mind to see and 
to speak to Mrs. Byard. 

At Miss Kate’s knock Mrs. Byard came to 
the side door. It had been many years since 
Miss Kate’s hand had knocked there, and the 
astonishment in Mrs. Byard’s face was very 
real; but she soon learned what errand had 
brought Miss Kate to her door. 

‘*Maybe if I were to open the shed door,’’ 
Mrs. Byard suggested coldly, ‘‘and you were 
to drive from one side and I from the other, 
she might go into the shed and you could catch 
her there. ’’ 

Miss Kate assented. The two women chased 
Sally until they were breathless and red in 
the face. At last the astute hen cautiously 
looked into the shed. She raised a foot and 
took a step inside. 

‘*Shoo!’? cried Miss Kate desperately. 

Sally dived toward the darkest corner of the 
shed, and Miss Kate rushed in after her. 

A moment later she emerged, holding the 
shrieking Sally fast. In as dignified a manner 
as their flushed faces and dust-covered clothes 
would permit, Miss Kate and Mrs. Byard 
bade each other a good afternoon. 

‘*T hope Martha Byard knew that I wouldn’t 
have come to her house if I could have helped 
it!’? Miss Kate muttered to herself, as she 
carried the loud-voiced Sally round the block. 
‘*T declare, I hope I shan’t ever have to meet 
her again !’? 

In her kitchen, Martha Byard was wishing 
the same thing in regard to Kate. 

Yet not a suspicion of either wish reached 
Grandma Fisher. As the long days and nights 
of pain and weariness went by, the two women 
| who had quarreled did all they could to com- 
“fort and help the old lady. 

Although they never appeared in grandma’s 


visitors, who were both so friendly to herself, | room together, they heard from each other. 


parted from each other. 
There was a deep-seated quarrel of long | 


All her life Grandma Fisher had had a way 
‘of telling people the good she heard other 


duration between Miss Kate Madison and Mrs. | people say of them. ‘Therefore Kate was 


Byard. Years ago they had -gone to school ; 
together and their friendship had continued | 
for some time after Mrs. Byard’s marriage. ' 
Then they had had a bitter disagreement, , 
and since that time had hardly spoken to each 
other. 


In so large a town it had been easy | 


_astonished to hear from the old lady’s lips 
‘that Mrs. Byard had seen the currant jelly 
| Kate had brought, and that she had said Kate 
' always made good jelly. 

Mrs. Byard, too, was surprised to hear from 
the same source that Kate said the knit shaw! 


enough for them to keep out of each other’s! Mrs. Byard had brought grandma was beauti- 


way; they had never happened to meet at! 


Grandma Fisher’s before, although each knew 
rather indefinitely that the other was the old 
lady’s friend. 

Miss Kate went slowly down the street that 
was filled for her with memories of Grandma 
Fisher. She had often met the old lady there, 
slowly walking home, carrying some small 
purchases—a yeast cake perhaps, or ten cents’ 
worth of tea, or half adozen apples. Grandma 
was never able to recognize acquaintances until 
they were near at hand, but then she greeted 





fully made. 

When grandma told Mrs. Byard that Kate 
had read aloud to her all the morning, Mrs. 
Byard replied that at school Kate had been con- 
sidered as one of the best readers. Grandma 
duly repeated that remark to Kate. Into the old 
lady’s sweet-tempered soul there never entered 
the suspicion that she conveyed messages 
between two women who were not friends. 

Grandma bore patiently the slow weeks of 
lying with a weight on one foot. Once only 
did she complain of her helpless condition, and 
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that was when the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s death drew near. ‘‘I’ve always gone 
out to the cemetery these ten years and put 
lilacs on his grave,’’ she said to Miss Kate. 
‘*My husband was always so fond of lilacs! 
But maybe he knows how it is that I can’t go 
this year.’’ 

The patient old eyes grew a littledim. The 
years had been very lonely sometimes to old 
Mrs. Fisher since the day her husband died. 

‘*T’ll carry lilacs for you this year, grandma, 
if you’ll trust me,’’ Miss Kate said tenderly. 

‘*Will you? Why, I didn’t mean toask you, 
Kate! It’s too much to ask. It’s so far out 
to the cemetery. ’’ 

“*T’ll go gladly, if you’ll let me.’’ 

On the morning of the day when Grandma 
Fisher had always made the special journey 
to her husband’s grave, Miss Kate, with a 





large basketful of fragrant lilacs, boarded the 
trolley car that would take her to the 
cemetery. She had lilacs enough to cover 
the grave from head to foot, and she 
intended to place at the head a bouquet 
of lilacs in a vase. 

She alighted from the car at the ceme- 
tery and toiled up the long road inside the 
grounds; when she had almost reached 
the place she sought, she was startled to 
see a woman’s figure bending over the 
mound. Mr. Fisher’s grave was already 
half covered with white lilacs. 

As the woman looked up, Miss Kate 
recognized the face of Mrs. Byard. ‘The 
two looked at each other without a word. 

‘*Tt’s plain we both came on the same 
errand,’’ said Miss Kate at last. ‘‘I’d 
better take my flowers back. ’’ 

‘*IT presume there’s room for both,’’ 
answered Mrs. Byard in as cold a tone 
as Miss Kate had used. ‘‘I just remem- 
bered that Grandma Fisher must wish she 
could come out here to-day, and I thought 
I’d do it for her and tell her afterwards. 
I didn’t know you’d thought of it.’’ 

‘*She spoke to me about wishing to 
come. I didn’t know you were coming. ’’ 

‘*There’s room for both,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Byard with chilling politeness. 

Miss Kate opened her basket. All of 
Mrs. Byard’s lilacs were white. Miss 
Kate took out of her basket, besides white 
ones, great bunches of beautiful purple 
lilacs that shaded here and there into 
tinges of pink. 

Working in almost absolute silence, the 
two women covered the grave with white 
lilacs and then made a deep border of 
purple. At the head of the grave Miss 
Kate set a vase of purple and white lilacs. 
Then the two women stood up and looked at 
their work. Never had Mr. Fisher’s grave 
been so bountifully heaped with the fragrant 
blossoms that he had loved. 

‘*T wish grandma could see it!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Kate involuntarily. 

‘*So do I,’”’ said Mrs. Byard. 
tiful |’? 

They walked silently down the road. Al- 
though they were the only passengers on the 
trolley car, they sat on opposite sides, and spoke 
no word all the way home. 

When the car reached Mrs. Byard’s corner 
and she rose to go, she hesitated for an instant. 

‘*You’ll tell grandma how we fixed the 
flowers, won’t you?’’ she said. 

‘*No,’? answered Miss Kate. ‘‘ You tell her. ’’ 

The next day Miss Kate went to see Grandma 
Fisher. As the visitor bent over the bed, old 
Mrs. Fisher drew Kate down and kissed her. 
A tear ran down the old lady’s cheek. 

‘“Mrs. Byard told me how good you were. 
She said she was glad you went out to the 
cemetery, too, because you carried purple 
lilacs and she had only white. She said you 
made the grave look beautiful. ’’ 

‘*T guess Mrs. Byard could have done just 
as well without me.’’ 

‘*Why,no!’’ said the oldlady. ‘‘Mrs. Byard 
praised you up a good deal. She said the lilacs 
wouldn’t have been half so pretty if you 
hadn’t fixed them. You always did have so 
much taste, she said.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Byard’s got good taste, too,’’ Miss 
Kate replied. ‘‘Some of her white lilacs were 
like wax. She must have hunted round consid- 
erable to find such perfect ones. Mrs. Byard’s 
real kind-hearted about anything like that.’’ 

‘*Yes, she is,’’ and Grandma Fisher beamed. 

A slight sound came from the other side of 
the room, arid Kate looked round. Mrs. Byard 
stood there. She had come in unnoticed while 
Grandma Fisher and Miss Kate were talking. 
There was a strange expression on Mrs. Byard’s 
face during the instant’s silence that followed. 

‘*Kate,’’ said Mrs. Byard at last, in a tone too 
low for deaf old Grandma Fisher to hear, “when 
you and I’ve got to saying kind things about 


‘It’s beau- 


the other behind her back, don’t you think it’s | 


time we forgot any quarrels we’ve ever had ?”’ 
Kate Madison flushed. She stretched out 
her hand, and Mrs. Byard clasped it. Grandma 
Fisher lay smiling. Unaware that there had 
ever been any quarrel between her two friends, 
She did not suppose that the handclasp was 
anything else than the everyday greeting of 
neighbors. Nor did she know that it was her 
own old lips, repeating the good that the two 
women had said of each other, that had ended 
their quarrel and made them friends again. 
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HE blow did not fall like a bolt 

from the clear sky. The moment 
Wilfred Sprague realized that 
business was actually decreasing instead 


of picking up, he felt that he was undoubtedly | for a spell and look things over. 
| blame the company for it. 


doomed to be one of the earliest victims. 
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: Chapter One —% 


another place. There ought to be a job | 
somewhere for a man who’s strong and | 
who doesn’t drink. I reckon I’ll go| 
back on the water again. I’ll run home | 
Don’t 
You can’t expect | 


position. We have had to let several of our 
employees go, deeply as we regretted to, and 
I am afraid, Mr. Sprague, that it would not 
be fair to you or ourselves if we tried to keep 
you with us this winter.’’ 

‘“‘Then I am discharged?’’ said Wilfred, 
rising. 

‘*T am very sorry, but-I am afraid that we 
cannot keep you with us,’’ replied Mr. John. 

‘*We shall be glad to furnish you with a good 
reference,’’ Mr. Norman added. ‘‘And when 
you call on the cashier this afternoon you are 
to receive three weeks’ salary.’’ 

Wilfred bowed toward the two desks. 

‘““Thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘but may I say 


In the first place he was one of the younger | them to carry a full payroll on half business.’’ | something? I have tried to do my best here, but 


clerks of the ‘Tidewater Oyster Shipping Com- | 
pany, and in the second place a sickening 
sense of logic told him that the firm could do 
very well without his services. 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


Confinement | fleet as anyone. 


‘*What’s the matter with the business, | 


anyway ?’’ asked Wilfred bluntly. 


‘¢Well, I don’t know, and I’m as close to the | 








“ PLEASE STATE AGAIN EXACTLY WHAT YOU WANT TO DO AND WHAT YOU EXPECT 
OF US," SAID MR. NORMAN. 


in an office and the mechanical duties of a 
clerkship were not suited to his temperament. 
He was used to outdoor life and action, and 
the change from a Chesapeake Bay farm to 
the musty, drowsy offices of the Tidewater 
Company in Norfolk seemed to have killed 
his zest and initiative. During the two years 
that he had been with the firm he had felt 
himself gradually becoming more of a machine 
and less of an intelligently ambitious human 
being. 

One memorable Saturday morning he had 
seen young Osbourne summoned to the private 
sanctum. Wilfred’s heart had sunk like the 
mercury of a thermometer at the chill fore 
breath of a blizzard. He knew what the sum- 
mons meant. Osbourne was the youngest and 
newest clerk in the office. Wilfred wondered 
how he was taking it and whether it meant 
very much to him or not. At any rate, his 
home was in Norfolk and his father was fairly 
well-to-do; dismissal did not mean a real hard- 
ship to his family. 

It was different in Wilfred’s case. The 
money he sent home every week was an im- 
portant contribution to the meagre Sprague 
purse. It would not be easy to get another job. 

The sanctum door opened at last and Os- 
bourne came out. His cheeks were as florid 
as ever, and he walked to his desk briskly ; but 
Wilfred’s eyes, sharpened by weeks of anxious 
scrutiny of every face in the office, saw beneath 
the mask, and he knew that what the clerks 
jokingly referred to as the ‘‘axe’’ had lopped 
off young Osbourne’s official head. 

The next men to feel the edge of the axe 
were some of the shippers. Wilfred did not 
know them, but they had his full sympathy. 
He did know Tom Redmond, who was dis- 
missed that same week. Tom was a Chesa- 
peake Bay oysterman whose home was not very 
far from the Sprague farm, and Wilfred and 
he had been friends from the day the boy 
entered the office. 

'Tom’s case seemed especially hard. He had 
had some trouble with an oyster company near 
his home town, to whom he had sold his bed 
with the understanding that the company 
would employ him. They had repudiated the 
contract and kept the oyster bed, and Tom was 
left in the lurch. He had come to Norfolk and 
the Tidewater Shipping Company had given 
him a job at their wharf. Everyone thought 
that Tom was a fixture. Certainly he was 
popular with the men of the fleet? He knew 
their end of the business as well as they 
knew it themselves; he was big and good- 
natured, and they had learned to rely upon 
his word. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Tom, when Wilfred 





expressed his sympathy. ‘‘Maybe I’ll find 





with us; that’s what it comes down to. The 
Tidewater pays as good prices as any of the 
regular firms and they’ve always treated 
the men fair and square, but the oysters aren’t 
coming in and the Fortescues can’t find out 
why. Probably some one is out gunning for 
the trade and willing to pay well to get control 
of it. The Fortescues ought to send a man out 
to the grounds, but they’ve got dignified, con- 
servative notions and think the reputation of 
the house is the only advertisement it needs. 
That was all right when their father had the 
business, but competition’s mighty sharp and 
pretty unscrupulous, too, to-day.’’ 

For several days after Tom’s discharge the 
axe hung at rest, and Wilfred hopefully tried 
to believe that it was not a sword of Damocles, 
suspended by a thin hair. But when, the next 
Saturday morning, McBride, the Fortescue 
brothers’ secretary, glided softly out of the 
sanctum and came straight toward Wilfred, 
the boy felt his heart thumping heavily. Mc- 
Bride had a slinking, ‘‘pussycat’’? manner that 
made him much disliked in the office. 

‘*Mr. Fortescue wants to see me, I suppose ?’’ 
Wilfred said quickly. 

‘*For just a moment, if you are not too busy, 
Mr. Sprague.’’ 

The hypocritical deference of the tone galled 
Wilfred. ‘* All right,’’ he replied curtly. 

McBride smiled and tiptoed off. It was sig- 
nificant—if any more signs were needed—that 
he did not return to the sanctum. The For- 
tescues were too kind-hearted to dismiss an 
employee in the presence of another. 

As Wilfred walked toward the sanctum, he 
felt the eyes of every clerk and stenographer 
in the big room glued to his back. It was 
almost a relief to close the oak door behind 
him and find himself in the presence of John 
Fortescue and his brother, Norman. 

Both of the Fortescues were small, gray- 
haired men with something simple yet very 
dignified in their manners. As Wilfred entered, 
John Fortescue looked at him mildly yet in- 
exorably through his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

‘*Won’t you sit down, Mr. Sprague?’’ 

Now that the crisis had come Wilfred’s legs 
felt rather limp. He sat down and tried to 
look respectfully attentive. 

‘**You must be aware—it is no secret, of 
course—that business was not good last year,’’ 
began Mr. Fortescue. 

‘*Business was extremely bad, in fact,’’ came 
from the other desk, above the top of which 
Wilfred could see the gray hair of Norman 
Fortescue. 

‘*A state of affairs that was due to what we 
consider natural causes,’’ continued Mr. John. 
‘*T am sorry to say that trade has not improved, 


and we find ourselves in a very unpleasant 


The oystermen aren’t trading | had been dropping off. 


my best hasn’t been very good. I think I can 
do better work for you, though not as a clerk. 
I know a little about the way the business 
Don’t think this is 
just conceit. I was born on a Chesapeake 
Bay farm and I know oystermen and the 
water pretty well, and perhaps if I went 
to Cape Charles and stayed with the fleets 
for a while I could find out what the 
trouble is. It might be something that 
could be adjusted. If you discharge me 
as a clerk, Mr. Fortescue, couldn’t you 
take me back again as an agent?’’ 

Wilfred paused, merely because his 
rather incoherent speech had left him 
out of breath. The plan that he had 
conceived on the spur of the moment was 
rapidly shaping itself in his mind. 

The Fortescues seemed to have risen in 
their seats and now looked at him like a 
pair of gold-spectacled, amazed jacks-in- 
the-box. Wilfred knew that his proposal 
must seem extraordinary to these con- 


servative gentlemen. He must make his 
plan clear before they had time to crush 
it summarily. 


‘*May I say something more, please?’’ 
he asked and, without waiting for their 
permission, hurried on: ‘‘ You could send 
a regular agent, as some of the other firms 
do, but they never get really into touch 
with the fleets. The oystermen are clan- 
nish; they don’t like outsiders for several 
reasons. They say outsiders look down on 
them and act as spies, and you know the 
oystermen think the laws of the mainland 
don’t apply to them. They hate any 
interference from ‘outside.’ I’ve lived 
among them and I know that that is true. 

**If I joined the fleets, they wouldn’t 
suspect me, because I’m young, for one 
reason, and because I could dress and act 
and talk like one of them. Of course I 
might not accomplish anything; there may not 
be anything to find out. So if you do think it 
worth while to send me, you needn’t pay me 
very much. I could doit on trial. If nothing 
came of it, then I’d look somewhere else for a 
job; but if I were of use, I could work over 
all the grounds, keeping in touch with the 
oystermen as your agent. ’’ 

Mr. John Fortescue rose and walked to the 
fireplace, to which he presented his back. 
There was no fire there, but he put his hands 
behind him and went through the motions of 
warming himself while he surveyed Wilfred 
through his spectacles. Norman crossed the 
room and joined him. Wilfred instantly 
thought of tweedledum and tweedledee, for 
in looks, in every detail of dress and in their 
motions the brothers were absurdly alike. 

‘*Really, your plan takes me by surprise,’’ 
said Mr. John. ‘‘My first inclination is to 
veto it decidedly ; yet there may be something 
in it. What do you think, Norman?’’ 

**Tt is possible, but not probable. ’’ 

**T do not like to part with anyone who has 
been with us two years,’’ said Mr. John 
slowly. ‘‘I think it would be unfair to do so 
if there is a chance of his being able to work 
for us to our mutual satisfaction. We have 
never employed an agent among the fleet, but 
perhaps the time has come when we ought to. 
Possible remedies are worth trying when old 
cures have failed. ’’ 

‘*Please state again exactly what you want 
to do and what you expect of us,’’ said Mr. 
Norman. 

Wilfred did so as succinctly as he could, while 
the two brothers listened with attention. They 
asked him a few questions, and at last they 
retreated behind Mr. Norman’s desk and held 
a whispered consultation. It seemed intermi- 
nably long to Wilfred. 

‘*We do not wish to raise any false hopes, 
Mr. Sprague,’’ said Mr. John at last. ‘‘My 
brother and I agree that there is very little 
chance of your plan resulting in any material 
benefits. But because you have been with us 
two years and have worked faithfully, we are 
willing to stretch a point in your favor. We 
have decided to allow you one month’s trial at 
your present salary, but we cannot promise to 
take you back as an agent even if you are more 
or less successful. In that case we shall give 
the matter careful consideration. If you are 
willing to go on those terms, we shall be glad 
| to wish you the best of good luck.”’ 
| It wasa reprieve, Wilfred felt with a trium- 
phant leap of his pulse. His ‘‘execution’’ was 
| at least postponed, and he had the chance of 
| fighting for a place—and, moreover, he would 
be able to fight for it in the open. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ROUMANIAN TROOPS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE are higher gifts than versatility. 
Concentration is one of them. 


One Hour of Gallant Striving up the Hill 
Is worth a Hundred Years of Standing Still. 
F you have had no distinguished ancestors 

in your family, you can do as John Adams 
and Lyman Beecher did—found your own 
family. ony 

HERE is no way in which our national 

habit of carelessness shows itself more 
clearly than in the size of our garbage pail. 
A physician who has made a study of social 
and industrial conditions here and abroad is 
authority for the statement that an American 
community produces from three to five times 
as much waste as a European town of the 
same size. 

EOPLE who complain of the increased 

price of milk should remember that they 
have been urging their legislatures to protect 
them from dirty dairies and careless farmers 
by passing pure-milk laws. You cannot have 
improvements of that kind without paying for 
them, but the cent or two additional that each 
quart of milk costs is the most wisely spent 
money in the United States. 


N engineer connected with the New York 
Central Railroad system is said to have 
discovered a way to detect hidden imperfections 
in steel rails. If the report is true, he will 
rank high as a benefactor of the race, for acci- 
dents due to defective rails caused the death of 
more than two hundred persons last year and 
injured more than seven thousand—in spite 
of inspection that detects every visible flaw. 


EOPLE who speak of a shower as having 

cooled the air should study the little Teddy 
bear that sometimes turns a grindstone in an 
optician’s window. Thunderstorms occur when 
a current of cold air meets a current of warm 
air and temporarily overcomes it. The real 
cause, both of hot waves and of cold waves, is 
far larger than even the most severe thunder- 
storm. It is not the Teddy bear that makes 
the grindstone go, but the other way round. 


ITCHENER’S name will be perpetuated 

through the arts of peace by Kitchener 
wheat, a cross between Tibet and native Afri- 
can wheats, which is proof against the rust 
that formerly worked mischief in the wheat- 
growing districts of British South and East 
Africa. While Kitchener was in command in 
India he sent some of the Tibet wheat to friends 
in South Africa, who gave his name to the 
new variety that their experiments established. 


ARTIES of gypsies who travel by auto- 
mobile, in defiance of all the romantic 
traditions of their race, have been seen in 
various parts of the country this year, and 
now comes the ‘‘automobile tramp.’’ Two 
young Californians started eastward early in 
the summer in a car, but absolutely penniless. 
By working at such temporary jobs as they 
could get they reached the Atlantic coast hale 
and hearty, and started late in August on the 
return trip. 
NE woman did not can any strawberries 
this year because sugar was sohigh. Her 
neighbor looked into the matter further, and 
found that the combination of a large berry 
crop and the high price of sugar had forced 
down the price of strawberries until it was 
cheaper to can them than in past seasons. All 
housewives should study that problem more 
carefully than most of them do. Preserving 
the vast quantities of berries, plums, peaches, 
pears, cherries and apples that now go to waste 
every year would help to lower the cost of 
living. z 
OBSTERS, like boys and girls, should not 
be sent out into the world until they are 
capable of caring for themselves. The Bureau 
of Fisheries believes that most of the 128, 700, - 
000 baby lobsters hatched at the New England 
eoast hatcheries last year became food for 
hungry fishes. The limited facilities at the 
hatcheries made it necessary to ‘‘plant’’ them 
before they were large enough to seek safety 





among the rocks and crannies of the sea bottom. 
That is why the government is building a much 
larger hatchery—one that will also prevent the 
practice of cannibalism to which the lobster is 
particularly prone. 


ROUMANIA AND GREECE. 


HE decision of Roumania to enter the 
war on the side of the Entente powers is 
likely to prove one of the decisive events 
of the great struggle. It makes an impressive 
addition to the man power of the Entente 
Allies, already far superior to that of their 
enemies, and it gives dramatic proof of the 
change that has come over the military situa- 
tion since last fall. Then Bulgaria threw in 
its fortunes with the Central European powers 
because it believed that they were sure to be 
victorious. Roumania, more shrewdly, held 
aloof; it has chosen to support the Entente 
because it sees that the fortunes of war are 
now inclining in that direction. 

The Roumanian people have sympathized 
with the Entente because they are proud to 
think of themselves as of Latin blood, like the 
French and the Italians. But their King isa 
German—a Hohenzollern, even—and neither 
he nor his ministers would permit the country 
to rush into the war through sentiment. Rou- 
mania has certain national ambitions to satisfy ; 
not until its statesmen had made up their 
minds which side was more likely to help those 
ambitions along would they take the plunge. 

They hope now with Russian assistance to 
‘*redeem’’ the districts of Transylvania and 
Bukowina, in which there are many Rouma- 
nians; to see to it that Bulgaria is not per: 
mitted to grow great at the expense of its 
neighbors, and to induce Russia to pay for 
Roumanian intervention with a slice of Bessa- 
rabia, which is also full of Roumanians. 

If Roumania does no more than permit a 
great Russian army to cross its soil and 
threaten the frontiers of Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary it will perform a valuable service to 
the Allies; but Roumania has a good army of 
its own. If it acts promptly in concert with 
the Russians in the north and the Allied force 
under General Sarrail at Saloniki, Bulgaria 
may be crushed in its turn, Serbia recovered 
and Austria-Hungary invaded. Such a result 
would rob Germany of the conquest that prom- 
ised to be of the most solid and permanent 
advantage to it; it would close the pathway 
that Germany has hewed to’ Constantinople 
and the East. That result cannot be attained 
without hard fighting, for Field Marshal von 
Mackensen, the most brilliant of German sol- 
diers, commands in the Balkans ; but if it were 
attained, it would be a long step toward the 
end of the war. 

The action of Roumania, together with the 
Bulgarian invasion of Greek territory and 
the seizure of Kavala, seems certain to force the 
hand of the Greek government too. We learn 
that King Constantine, his policy of neutrality 
no longer possible, has withdrawn from public 
affairs and considers abdication; that the 
premier, Zaimis, is administrating the govern- 
ment in accord with the views of Venezelos 
and the demands of the Allies, and that 
Greece, although torn by faction and internal 
disorder, will openly join the Entente. But 
it is too late for Greece to expect much advan- 
tage of any sort from taking part in the war. 
Its great opportunity came and passed a year 
ago. Venezelos’s dream of a Greater Greece 
went glimmering when Constantine decided 
that it would not be safe to defy Germany and 
defend Serbia. The most that Greece can hope 
for now is to keep its frontiers undiminished. 


® © 


POVERTY AND EPIDEMICS. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago Thomas Car- 
S lyle, in ‘‘Past and Present,’’ told the 

story of a poor Irish widowin Edinburgh, 
who, being without means of supporting her- 
self and her three children, appealed for help 
to the charitable institutions of the city. One 
and all refused her. The poverty of the family 
constituted in itself no claim upon the people 
of Edinburgh ; according to the theory of those 
days, she was an outsider, and so the door was 
closed against her. Exhausted and discouraged, 
‘she sank down in typhus fever; died, and 
infected her lane with fever, so that seventeen 
other persons died of fever there in conse- 
quence.’? By that means, says Carlyle, she 
proved her sisterhood to the people of Edin- 
burgh in the teeth of their denial. 

Since Carlyle wrote, we have advanced be- 
yond the state of mind that he denounced. 
Society no longer has the hardihood to penal- 
ize poverty as such. In a hundred ways we 
are committed to measures for ameliorating 
the condition of the poor. Through steady, 





organized effort we are striving to improve 
the conditions under which ‘‘the other half’ 
lives and to mitigate the hardness of its lot. 

But when an epidemic arises and we watch 
its growth from day to day and week to week, 
the presence of the danger, like the presence 
of war, brings us a clearer vision of the terms 
upon which society must maintain itself. We 
realize that where people, ignorant of the laws 
of health or lacking means of observing them, 
are herded together in cramped living quar- 
ters and mingle freely in ill-kept streets, con- 
tagion must spread rapidly. In the epidemic 
that has aftlicted New York this summer the 
maps made to show the distribution of cases 
are startlingly like the maps previously made 
to illustrate density of population and poverty. 
Such districts, where the poor are imperfectly 
protected against contagious diseases, are po- 
tential plague spots—a menace to the whole 
community. 

The experience of such periods of common 
fear strengthens the conviction that society 
must attack more resolutely and more intelli- 
gently the problem of poverty. Philanthropy 
does not go to the root of the matter. What 
will ultimately prove the best means of dimin- 
ishing the ancient evil cannot be foretold, but 
the quest is not beyond the wit of man. 


® ¢ 


CHILDLESS HOMES. 


ANY years ago a woman in very mod- 

M erate circumstances, the wife of a car- 

penter, had two beautiful daughters 

who were to her as the apple of her eye. But 

death took both of them within a brief space 
of time. 

For a while it seemed as if the mother would 
lose her mind, but religion and an inherent 
richness of nature brought her in time to a 
calmer and therefore a more reasonable condi- 
tion. She went to an orphan asylum, selected 
two little girls about the age of those she had 
lost, and adopted them. In a little while they 
were as her own flesh and blood, and the bond 
of affection grew stronger as the years passed. 
Both of the girls grew to a happy womanhood, 
and both married well. ‘ 

Once more the house was desolate, and once 
more the mother sought the orphan asylum, 
adopted two more children and began a third 
life of motherhood, which is not yet finished. 
In the meantime her success in healing the 
grief of bereavement and in regaining her hap- 
piness attracted the attention of others, and 
she herself urged her friends to follow her 
example. As a result, more than twenty 
children have found good homes and more 
than twenty families are the happier. 

Why is it that so many childless people 
give freely of their material wealth to found 
and maintain orphanages and so few give 
at all of the maternal or paternal riches that 
would make many of the orphan asylums un- 
necessary? Fear is probably the main reason. 
You know nothing of the parentage of the 
adopted child, or at least nothing of its innate 
disposition. It is too great a risk. It is just 
as great as the risk with children of your own ; 
no greate:. The statistics of adoptions are 
among the most heartening in the world. 

Besides fear, the feeling doubtless enters: 
“This is not my own child. I could never 
feel quite the same toward it as I should toward 
my own blood.’? Those who have adopted 
children say otherwise, and they should know. 

Parenthood is, or should be, something more 
than love for the child of your body. Far 
more truly is it the divine wish to mould the 
mind and morals of another human being to 
all that you have learned of what is highest 
and best—to have an intellectual and spiritual 
heir; and that is possible without being a 


parent. 
& © 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT? 


"Tie labor crisis in the railway world has 
brought the whole country face to face 
with a national question of the first 
magnitude: What sort of railway system do 
the people want? The Companion here pre- 
sents some of the fundamental facts necessary 
to an understanding of the question: 

1. The general prosperity of the country is 
dependent upon good railway service. It 
must be adequate to the needs of the nation, 
and it must grow, so that it can keep up with 
the demands of an increasing population. If 
the railways fail to play their part, the indus- 
trial and agricultural growth of the United 
States will be checked, and the country cannot 
meet the demands that it must fulfill if it is 
to take its proper place in the world. 

2. The number of people directly and indi- 
rectly affected by the prosperity of the railways 
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is a very large proportion of the total pop- 
ulation of the country. There are at least 
1,500,000 owners of securities, 1,800,000 persons 
employed in railway service, and 1,000,000 
workers in industrial plants that depend upon 
railway operation. They, and those whom 
they support, may be estimated at 20,000,000. 
Moreover, the insurance companies and the 
savings banks are large holders of railway 
securities, and bank depositors and the holders 
of policies may well number 20,000,000. It is 
not too much to say that what happens to the 
railways is of vital concern to two fifths of 
the people in the United States. 

8. As long as the railways are privately 
owned, they must be so managed as to be an 
attractive investment for private capital. They 
have to earn their money on rates fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
present they are struggling to emerge from a 
period of severe depression. In the year 1915, 
41,988 miles of road, representing a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,264,000,000, were in the hands of 
receivers. The only year in which that record 
has been exceeded was 1893, a year of panic. 
The amount of new mileage was smaller than 
in any other year since 1864. 

4. The relations between the railways and 
their employees are not upon a satisfactory 
basis. The result of a long series of contests 
between them is that in the present struggle 
each faces the other stronger, more united, than 
ever before, and determined not to give in. 
There is no tribunal before which they must 
bring their differences and present the facts, 
and to the decisions of which they must submit. 
They therefore carry on theif quarrel before 
that ‘‘innocent bystander,’’ the public, and, in 
conducting their argument, resort to political 
‘‘pull’’? and threats of physical force. The 
situation is intolerable. 

Here, then, is a great industry that serves 
the whole nation. By those in its employ, by 
those who manage it, and by the public at 
large, it must be regarded as a public servant. 
If it is administered in a narrow or partisan 
spirit, the nation will suffer; and there, if any- 
where, it can ill afford anything less than the 
best. Is that best what the public wants of 
the railways? and, if it is, how is it to get it? 


® © 


A COUNTRY CHURCH DAY. 


NTEREST in the country church as an 
I instrument for improving rural life steadily 

grows, although some of the investigations 
into its condition have been so academic as to 
bring more discouragement than help to the 
churches themselves. But the University of 
Virginia has recently taken a step worthy 
of imitation. Believing the problem of rural 
betterment to have a large religious element, 
it has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Country 
Church Day.’’ A proclamation by the gover- 
nor setting apart a Sunday for special services 
introduces it. There follows a statement of 
the purpose of the day, with specific sugges- 
tions for celebrating it, and a form of service 
for the use of churches and Sunday schools, 
with appropriate hymns, Scripture readings, 
prayers and recitations. The pamphlet is sent 
free of charge by the university’s Bureau of 
Extension to churches or Sunday schools that 
desire to use it. 

Setting apart special Sundays for good 
objects is becoming so frequent as sometimes 
to prove embarrassing, but almost every com- 
munity might manage a service of this sort 
to advantage. If churches can unite in it, the 
coéperation involved is an advantage in itself. 
If something of an ‘‘Old Home’’ character be 
given to the celebration, it will at once dignify 
the church in the eyes of the community by 
showing how far-reaching its influence is, and 
renew and strengthen the ties that bind the 
sons and daughters of the community to their 
former home. In many places it will be the 
means of directing attention to some needed 
improvement in the equipment of local life, 
and the thing’ long dreamed of will suddenly 
prove to be practicable as the interest of all is 
focused upon it. The very reading of such a 
pamphlet by the members of isolated schovls 
and congregations will hearteri them, because 
it shows how their life is related to the thought 
and need of the world. 

The bane of country life is its tendency to 
be not only self-centred but self-bounded. Its 
larger relations exist, but they are not realized. 
Hence the schools fall into narrow ruts, as 
they compare themselves only with their own 
past; the churches magnify slight differences 
into obstacles to any efficient codperation, and 
neighborhoods are too often rent by the petti- 
est of jealousies. The heart of the country, 
however, is sound, and the neighborliness of 
its people real. The country church, too, 








despite inadequate equipment and too keen a 
sectarian consciousness, still exerts a far-reach- 
ing and beneficent influence. Every impulse 
toward wider knowledge, truer codperation 
and an understanding of its part in the life 
of the community is a help. Country Church 
Day is worth observing. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On September 1st, the House, 
by a vote of 239 to 56, passed the bill that 
the President had requested in order to avert 
the threatened railway strike—a law that legal- 
izes the eight-hour day on railways engaged 
in interstate commerce. The Senate passed 
the bill a day later, by a vote of 43 to 28, and 
the President signed it on September 3d. Both 
bodies devoted some stirring debates to the 
measure.——On Augyst 30th, the President 
signed the bill that provides for the government 
ownership and operation of shipping. —On 
September 5th, the Senate passed the general 
revenue bill, the last of the important measures 
on the administration programme, by a vote 
of 42 to 16, and it was expected that final 
adjournment would follow a day or two later, 
unless the conference committee met unex- 
pected difficulties in reaching an agreement. 
® 


AILWAY TROUBLES.—When the rail- 

way brotherhoods had won, through 
Congressional action, the victory that satisfied 
their demands for pay on an eight-hour basis, 
they called off the general strike that was to 
have begun on September 4th. The new law 
is to go into effect on January 1, 1917. It is 
not unlikely that the companies will attack 
the constitutionality of the law. They say 
that it will add $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a 
year to their expenses, which the public, in 
one form or another, must pay. 

® 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—Presi- 

dent Wilson received the official notification 
of his renomination by the Democratic party 
at his summer home at Long Branch, New 
Jersey, on September 2d.——Mr. Hughes, after 
his tour of the Northwest and the Pacific 
States, rested at Estes Park, Colorado, a few 
days, and then went to Maine to take part in 
the closing days of the campaign there. Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke for the Republican ticket in 
Maine on August 3ist. 

® 


OTTON CROP.—The government esti- 
mate of the 1916 cotton crop, based on the 
conditions of August 25th, is 11,800,000 bales. 
That was about the size of the 1915 crop, but 
the 1914 crop was 16,134,930 bales. The July 
storms caused a loss in production calculated 
at 1,350,000 bales. ‘ 
ANISH WEST INDIES.—On August 
30th, the legislature of St. Croix cabled 
the Danish government a resolution favoring 
the sale of the three islands to the United 
States. St. ‘Thomas and St. John had earlier 
taken similar action. On September 5th, the 
Foreign Relations Committee submitted to 
the United States Senate the treaty for the 
purchase of the islands for $25,000,000. The 
Senate considered it, on September 6th, in 
executive session, but reached no vote. 
& 


EXICO.—The six members of the joint 

commission arrived in New York on 
September 4th, as guests of Secretary Lansing, 
and then went to New London, Connecticut, 
for the conference on the border problems. It 
was well understood that nothing the commis- 
sion might do would be binding on either 
government, but it was hoped that a frank 
discussion would lead to a better understanding 
and more settled conditions.——-On August 
30th, the War Department ordered to their 
homes fifteen thousand of the state troops on 
duty along the border, and announced that 
others would soon follow.——On August 30th, 
the Carranza government announced the na- 
tionalization of the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexico.—On August 
30th, the Carranza troops recaptured Satevo, 
Chihuahua, which bandits had taken a few 
days earlier. ‘There was a persistent rumor 
that Villa was at the head of the outlaws who 
were making numerous raids in that region. 

& 


NTARCTIC EXPLORATION.—A relief 

expedition reached Punta Arenas, Chile, 

on September 3d, with the twenty-two mem- 

bers of the Shackleton expedition who were 

left behind on Elephant Island last April. 

Two earlier attempts to rescue them had failed 
on account of the ice. 

& 


ECENT DEATHS:—On August 3ist, at 

Olathe, Kansas, John P. St. John, former 
governor of Kansas and Prohibition party 
leader, aged 83 years. On September 2d, at 
Schwenkville, Pennsylvania, Samuel W. Pen- 
nypacker, former governor of Pennsylvania, 
aged 73 years. —On September 4th, at Phila- 
delphia, Richard C. Kerens, former ambassa- 
dor to Russia, aged 74 years. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From August 31st to September 6th.) 


The beginning of September found Greece 
the only Balkan nation that had not entered 
the war, and that nation became the centre of 
interest. ‘ The political situation there became 
so serious that reports that King Constantine 
had abdicated gained ready credence, although 
they remained unconfirmed at the close of the 
week that this record covers. It was certain, 
however, that there was a revolt in Macedonia, 
and that Greek garrisons there surrendered to 
forces friendly to the Entente Allies. Popular 
uprisings of a similar nature were reported 
through all of northern Greece, and there were 
great mass meetings in Athens itself. A French 





and British fleet arrived off the Pirzus on 
September 1st,and boarding parties seized seven 


German and Austrian merchant steamers that | 


were interned there, and also occupied the) 


Greek wireless station. 


Ships of the fleet sank | 


a German submarine off Phaleron on Septem- | 


ber 2d. Agents of the German government 
were forced to leave Athens. 
of events in the kingdom pointed unmistakably 


to the reconsideration of the Greek policy of | 4 


The whole trend | 


neutrality and the appearance of the country | 


in the war as an open ally of the Eantente | 
powers. 

Roumania continued its advance into Tran- 
sylvania. At most points the Austrians with- 
drew after brief resistance, carrying out their 
announced plan of shortening their battle line. 
Near Orsova, however, there was fierce fighting 
for five days before the Austrians withdrew 
across the Czerna River. The invading Rou- 


manians added Hermannstadt to the list of 
towns occupied. Russian troops were proceed- | 
ing southward through Roumania, but it was 
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A CANVAS WATERING TROUGH FOR ARTILLERY 
HORSES IN FRANCE. 


invasion of Transylvania or make an attack on 
Bulgaria. It was surmised that Russia might 
be planning a combined land and sea attack on 
the important Bulgarian port of Varna, and 
then a drive southward, through eastern Bul- 
garia, for a land attack on Constantinople. 
German and Bulgarian troops invaded Rou- 
mania from the south. They carried by storm 
the fortified bridgehead at Tutrakan on the 
Danube, and captured Dobrich and several 
other towns. 

The Russian offensive in Galicia and Buko- 
wina continued successfully. On September 
5th, Petrograd told of the capture of about 
twenty thousand prisoners after fierce fighting 
near Viadimir-Volynski in Volhynia and in 
the region of Halicz in Galicia. General Brus- 
siloff continued his policy of sharp, unexpected 
thrusts along the whole front, from the Pripet 
marshes to Hungary, changing the point of 
attack so suddenly that the Austro-Germans 
could not send supporting troops to the place 
where they were most needed. The Russians 
also seized new heights in the Carpathians. 

After a week of relative quiet on the western 

front, early September brought a renewal of 
desperate fighting both north and south of the 
Somme. Drives by the Anglo-French forces 
on September 3d and 4th resulted in the capture 
of important positions and of more than six 
thousand German soldiers. The villages of 
Soyecourt, Chilly, Ommiécourt and Guillemont 
were captured, and ground gained at Ginchy 
and Clery and at other points along a twenty- 
five-mile front in that region. The attacks 
followed concentrated artillery fire, and the 
German counter-attacks were so determined 
that some observers saw the beginning of a 
general German offensive in that region—per- 
haps another great thrust at Calais. The 
gains of both the French and the British forces, 
however, were the most important in many 
weeks, and carried their lines close to Combles 
and Péronne. The German attack on Verdun 
was apparently at an end. 
’ There were no important changes in Asia 
Minor, the Saloniki region or on the Austro- 
Italian front, although fighting continued in 
all three places. Italian troops in Albania 
captured several villages. 

In German East Africa the British captured 
Dar es Salaam, the principal seaport there. 

There were more Zeppelin raids over Eng- 
land. On the night of September 2d, there 
were thirteen Zeppelins in the raiding squadron 
—the most formidable attack since the war 
began. One of the airships was shot down 


near London, the first to fall on English soil. 
Although the raiders dropped many bombs, 
the official report told of only two persons 
killed. On September 3d, French airships 
raided Metz, and dropped two hundred bombs 





on forts and military depots near that city. 
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THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


at West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunities for 
Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the mechani- 
cal trades in a four years’ course ; and to High School 
Graduates to prepare t s for Dr Electrical 
Testers, and Installation men “in a thre years’ course. 
Apprentices are admitted at all times buy Teasive adequate 
apprentice wages from the beginning, both for shop and 
classroom work. Write for illustrated catalogue. All 
applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 























The Princess Grand 


The increasing popularity of the small | 
| grand has paralleled the development of | 
|the Princess. In tone quality, design and 
finish, it has set a standard for its type. 
| You should know this delightful grand. 
|Our new catalogue describes it and all our 
grands, uprights and players. Write for it.| 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are of but one quality,—the best. They are 
used in 400 leading American Educational 
Institutions and 60,000 homes. 


How to Buy 
If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you 
can buy from our factory as safely and advantage- 
ously as if you lived nearby. We make expert se- 


| lection, prepay freight and ship on trial, in your 


not plain whether they were to join in the| 


home, in any State in the Union. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. For catalogue and valuable informa- 
tion to buyers, mad the coupon now. 


? Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 


information to buyers. 
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“And at night the 


warm home!” 


Folks work and play 
and live in many ways, 
but the center of their 
thought is always the 


home. Whether cot- 
tage or mansion, no 
house can be a home 
unless it is cozily, geni- 
ally warm from cellar 
to attic! There’s always 
a warm home-coming 
guaranteed where 
there’s an outfit of 


\WERICAN [DEAL 


The smallest cottage or 
largest building can be 
equipped at present attrac- 
tive prices to suit anyone’s 
pocket-book. These outfits 
heat the whole house with 
one fire and require no more 
care-taking than to run a 
stove for one room. Best 
of all, they last a life-time 
and repair bills are un- 
known. They increase the 
value of your property to 
more than their cost. 


IDEAL outfits pay for 
themselves in savings 


They are noiseless, absolutely 
safe (a child can run them), and 
can at any time be put in old or 
new houses or other buildings 
with ease, without disturbing 
anything or tearing out walls or 
partitions. They protect against 
fire risk and need no water works 
supply, as same water is used 
for many years. 


The IDEAL Boiler may be put in 
cellar or side room and will burn with 
utmost economy any local fuel—wood, 
oil, gas, lig- 
nite, hard or 
soft coal, 
pea coal, 
slack, run 
of mine, 
screenings, 
etc. 

Let us tell you 


all about it. 
Change your 





A No. 5-25-W IDEAL Boiler and 


house into a 
home,by writ- 
ing today— 
now—for free 


485 ft. of 38in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$270, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. Atthis price the goods can 


be bought of any reputable, com- booklet“‘Ideal 
petent Fitter. This did not in- Heating.’’ 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, Put 

freight, etc., which vary accord- $ you un- 
ing to climatic and other condi- der no obliga- 
tions. tion to buy. 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


Ki 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in rr large cities 
rite Department 3 


$16-822 S. Michigan Ave amas 
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» HALLORAN 
By Abbie Craig 


ALLORAN was his name; from over the hills | 


he came; 


And he whistled the lilt of the blue-winged birds | ting there—till they tumbled off. Then you blamed 


as out of the miles he strode. 


Spring’s kiss on the peach trees sealed and the | 


voices of men afield— 
For such was the day that Halloran came down 
the curl of the open road. 


Over the sprouting phlox and the baby-leafed 
hollyhocks 
Little old ladies raised their eyes, tear-misted 
with other springs ; 
Then Halloran waved his hand and out of a van- 
ished land 
The laughter of long-loved sons that were gone 
trailed close as a fairy’s wings. 


Men gave him a welcome word and Halloran 
always heard; 
And he spoke of the emerald fields of wheat, the 
blush on the budding stem, 
The blade that would soon be sear with the weight 
of a ripened ear; 
And new strength stirred in the ploughmen’s 
hearts as Halloran smiled at them. 


They asked him to tell one day why always he 
smiled that way. 
“My father and I in the fields one day were 
walking when I was young, 
And, ‘Laddie, when I am dead I’m leavin’ ye 
naught,’ he said, 
‘Exceptin’ a right good will ye may share with 
the folks that ye live among.’ ” 


’ & 
THE LOST CLUE. 


Il. 

OU have helped me, Doctor Brown,” said 
Mrs. Graham to her rector, “toward 
the lost clue of triumphant living. You 
spoke of simplicity of life in the midst 
of modern complexity and again of 

ax Christlike unselfishness. But I need 

ERS even more!” 

“Of course you do,” replied Doctor 

Brown cordially. “Every living soul needs more. 
We all must have the experience of what Jesus 
called ‘faith. If we are going to live trium- 
phantly we must have the consciousness of a living 
and supremely loving Unseen Companion. With- 
out that there can be little sense of triumph in 
any life.” 

“Ah,” sighed Mrs. Graham, “but just there is 
the difficulty!’ Two thousand years ago they didn’t 
know about natural laws and the difficulty of mir- 
acles. The evolutionary theory and Biblical criti- 
cism hadn’t been thought of. It’s different now, 
and it’s vastly harder to have faith.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Doctor Brown. “But 
every reason that ever existed for faith exists 
still. Jesus discovered certain truths. They are 
truths still. Nothing has been discovered that in 
the slightest degree discredits his words. Nothing 
ever will.” 

“What, then, was the essential discovery He 
made?” asked Mrs. Graham. 

“Tt was his message to men that they really had 
a Heavenly Father; that that Father controlled 
everything in this universe; that never for a 
moment’s time could He forget any one of us or 
our needs; that He knows what we have need of 
before we ask; that He is far more willing to give 
than we are to receive. If imperfect earthly 
fathers delight in giving to their children, then 
God delights still more. The eternal sorrow in 
the heart of God is simply that we won’t come 
nearer to Him in order that He may give us more.” 

“But how can I find surely that it’s true?” asked 
Mrs. Graham. 

“Exactly as He did,” replied the rector. ‘‘Ex- 
actly as every other person did who has found it 
to be true. By putting it to the test. Assume that 
Jesus was right, and act accordingly. Assume 
that there is Some One near—‘closer than breath- 
ing. nearer than hands and feet.’ When you are 
discouraged, ask Him for courage; when you need 
strength, ask Him for strength. Whenever you 
need anything, ask Him for what you need. You 
never will be disappointed. You may not receive 
the precise thing you ask. Often you will not, for 














you can’t always know what’s best for you; but 
you always will find that He has stood by you and 
helped unutterably. Gradually and inevitably you 
will come to know He will never forsake you.” 

“Tt’s so simple I surely can try it,’’ replied Mrs. 
Graham. 


* © 


PEDESTALS. 


ILEEN lifted her quivering face and 
| looked with passionate intensity at 
Margaret. 
“T just had to come!” she cried. “I 
couldn’t stand things without seeing 
“ you!” 

4 “You were a very foolish child!” 
Margaret retorted. “You deserve a 
good shaking, but I suppose I’ll be foolish, too, and 
give you tea instead. Take off that wet coat this 
minute—and those overshoes. Now cuddle down 
before the fire and roast. I decline to be respon- 

sible for a case of bronchitis.” 

Eileen surrendered her wet wraps and nestled 
down obediently into the big chair before the fire. 
By the time the tea was over she was like another 
girl. Then suddenly Margaret spoke. Her brows 
were lifted whimsically but her voice was firm. 

“I won’t!” she declared. “I positively decline 
to, once for all!” 

*“Won’t what?” Eileen cried in bewilderment. 

‘*Be put up on a pedestal—till I tumble and break 
your little heart. I’ve seen it happen too many 
times already. That’s why I’m nipping it in the 
bud, even at the risk of being thought terribly 
cruel. You're a dear, Eileen, but that’s what you 
do; and it isn’t fair to people who never pretend 
to be anything more than everyday human beings, 
with just as many faults as anyone else.” 

“But I don’t!” Eileen protested. 

“Yes, you do! With everything and everyone. 
Do you remember how you sent back that little 
volume of Murray’s poems—‘another idol fallen’? 
And I told you all the time that there were only a 
handful that were great! What more could you 
expect? He was such a boy! He had barely 
begun to live when he died. 

“The same thing was true of the work at fhe 
settlement; it is new, and they make mistakes, 
of course —everyone does who is worth his salt; 
but they are climbing on right over them, and 











people ought to be glad to give a helping hand 
instead of drawing off grieved because they aren’t 
perfect. 

‘“‘And when it comes to people! How many 
empty pedestals have you got standing round in 
your heart this minute? People who didn’t want 
to be on pedestals, but whom you insisted on put- 


them, when all the time you ought to be apolo- 
gizing to them for the wrong you did them!” 

Eileen’s lovely eyes were full of tears. 

“Margaret Rivers,” she cried, ‘I never dreamed 
you —” 

Margaret leaned forward and shook her gently. 
“No, you don’t! I refuse to be blamed for being 
what I have told you all along that I was. If you 
will let me be myself—expect me to blunder and 
do things you don’t like sometimes, but believe in 
my loyalty through it all—I’1l be your friend ; other- 
wise not. I will not be put on a pedestal!” 

Ten minutes later Margaret watched the little 
figure down the rainy street. The child needed it 
so—but did it do her any good? Only time could 
tell. 

® 


THE DEFEAT OF HECTOR. 


HEN I was a small boy, writes a friend of 

The Companion, my father owned a yoke of 

oxen. Bright was a tall, red ox, with curly 
hair on his forehead and graceful, slender, sharp- 
pointed horns. Star was shorter than Bright, but 
very heavy. He was black and white, and on the 
middle of his left horn carried a scar where an 
Indian bullet had cut out a chip. Star had heavy, 
clumsy horns. 

Whenever one of us boys found the cattle out in 
the woods, we would ride Star home, but Bright 
would never let anyone mount his back. Star 
measured eight feet four inches round his body 
just back of his forelegs, while Bright was eight 
feet six inches. The team weighed, in working 
condition, 4456 pounds. They were the champion 
pullers in our section. 

In spite of his dignity Bright was always friendly 
in a quiet way, and was really more obedient than 
Star. He had a trick of bumping Star in the head 
with his left horn if he did not obey an order 
quickly. Bright was always ready for any order, 
and his obedience was instant; but Star would 
sleep or eat, and pay no attention until Bright 
bumped him. mi 

Half a mile west of us lived a neighbor who 
owned a vicious bull that he permitted to run 
loose. At times old Hector would get out and 
swing along the highway, muttering threats all 
the way and chasing every person he met over the 
fence. Finally my father told his owner that 
the next time Hector chased any of our family he 
would shoot him. Then the bull was kept confined. 

When I was only seven years old, I was in the 
lane that led from our barn to the highway when I 
heard Hector coming. Our cows and young cattle 
were coming home, with the oxen lumbering along 
in the rear. I opened the big gate and rap down 
the road to hurry the cattle in before Hector should 
come up. Star was too slow, and one of the cows 
stuck byhim. The leading cows were just turning 
in at the gate when Hector came up over a little 
rise and saw us. 

I tried to run, but my feet seemed to weigh a 
hundred pounds. When the bull was within fifty 
yards I tried to climb the fence, and he gave a 
horrible bellow and made for me. That took all 
the strength out of my legs and arms, and 1 slipped 
from the rails to shrink back in a corner and wait 
in horror, Star had wheeled to face the bull, but 
he was too slow. He was twice as far from me as 
the bull was. 

I could feel my knees bending under me. I 
could hardly draw my breath. Suddenly there 
was the sound of rushing feet, a huge, red body 
passed directly in front of me, and Bright met 
Hector with a crash. Strength came back to me 
in a flash, and I went over those rails like a squir- 
rel. Then from the other side I watched the fight. 

Digging their feet into the soft, black earth,strain- 
ing until the great muscles bulged like hawsers, the 
ox and the bull pushed against each other. The 
thunder of their feet, the snorts of rage, the deep, 
heavy sound of their breathing, added to the ex- 
citement of the moment. Star stood with his head 
lifted high while he watched the battle. All the 
other cattle had turned to gaze, and my mother 
stood in the doorway of our home looking for me. 
When I saw her I climbed to the top of the fence 
and waved my straw hat. 

The fighters trampled the ground into little pits 
for a good thirty feet. Sometimes one would gain, 
and sometimes the other. At last Bright gave one 
sharp bellow, the first sound he had made, and his 
attack became furious. He threw his slim, white 
horns from side to side so quickly that the bull 
had to back up to save his neck. He never had a 
chance to regain his footing, for Bright drove 
against him with all his tremendous force. There 
was a quick struggle, Hector slipped, and the next 
instant he whirled tothe right. Bright ploughed a 
red furrow in his flank, pushed one horn into his 
thigh, and then stood, with his head as high as he 
could lift it, watching the rapid retreat of the foe. 

I crawled over the fence, walked out to where 
the red ox stood and put my hand on his neck. 
He turned his head, rubbed his nose against me, | 
and licked my hand with a tongue like a rasp. 


* © 


PROPOSAL BY PROXY. 


ISSIONARIES among the American In- 
M dians have to do many odd things, but 
the Rev. J. Hines, a well-known retired 
Canadian missionary, tells in his book, ‘‘The Red 
Indians of the Plains,” of one of his tasks that 
rivals that which Myles Standish gave John Alden. 





One day while he was residing near Sandy Lake 
an Indian came to him and after much preliminary | 
conversation said, “Well, it is about six months 
since my wife died, and just before she left me | 
she said in the presence of witnesses that if I | 
remained single until the following spring I was 
to get married again, and, as the leaves are already 
big on the trees, I have come to see you and hear 
what you have to say about it.” 

When I told him that there was no law to pro- | 
hibit his taking another wife so soon, he went on, 
“IT want you to select a wife for me.” 

“Why,” I said, “I should not care to undertake | 
such a responsibility, for, if I named a woman and | 
you married her and afterwards she did not please 
you, you would be most likely to blame me for your 
unhappiness.” 

“No, I should not,” he said. 

Then I said, “In the first place I do not know 
whether you want to marry an old or a young 
woman, and I must have something to guide me 
in making a selection.” 


| “Kind of a jedgment, mebbe. 





“Well,” he said, “I do not want to be troubled 
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with an old woman, and I do not suppose a young 
woman would care to be troubled with me; I want 
a@ woman about my own age.” 

I was much pleased with his words, for they 
seemed to me to be sensible and thoughtful; so I 
mentioned a widow about his own age, whom I had 
noticed taking great interest in his bereaved 
children. . 

“Ah!” he said. “I knew you were guided by 
the Great Spirit in all you undertake. That is 
the very woman I have been thinking about, and 
how could you have known this unless the Great 
Spirit had guided your judgment?” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘I am glad that you look at it 
in that way; now you had better go and propose 
to her.” 

“No,” said he, “I cannot do that. If I knew 
she would say ‘Yes,’ I should go; but she might 
say ‘No,’ and Indians never like to have their 
petitions rejected when they go on business of 
that nature.” 

Then I asked him what he intended to do. 
“Why, sir,’”’ he said, ‘‘I want you to propose for 
me!” Well, I was in a fix; but having yielded so 
far to his request, I felt bound in some way to go 
on to the end. So, having obtained my wife’s per- 
mission, I called on the widow at my earliest con- 
venience and explained matters to her, taking 
great’ pains to make her understand I was pro- 
posing for the other fellow and not for myself. 
My mission was successful, and in due course they 
were lawfully married, and the union proved a 
happy one. 


® & 
TO THE MEMORY OF A BRAVE 
MAN. 

T the end of Sentinel Point, where you can 
look down into the deepest and wildest part 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, the 

government has built a memorial to the coura- 
geous explorer who first of all living men passed 
through the entire length of the great gorge. That 
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THE POWELL MEMORIAL. 


man was Maj. John W. Powell, a one-armed vet- 
eran of the Civil War, a teacher and scientific 
student who later became chief of the Geological 
Survey. 

Neither Indian nor frontiersman had ever tried 
to penetrate the mysteries of the Grand Cafion. 
The Indians were afraid, partly for superstitious 
reasons and partly because of their knowledge of 
the rapids and whirlpools that threatened death 
to the intruder. The pioneer white men saw no 
reason to risk the dangers that the Indians de- 
scribed only to satisfy their curiosity. In Powell 
the passion for knowing and the will for doing 
were united for the first time. 

His expedition started in the summer of 1869 
from Green River, Wyoming. There were ten men 
in four boats. They passed through the smaller 
yet mighty cafions that lie above the Grand Cafion, 
and entered that tremendous gorge on August 13th. 
Seventeen days later the party floated safely out 
of the southern end of the cafion and tied up at the 
mouth of the Virgin River. 

They found no actual cataracts and no subterra- 
nean passages in the cafion, although everyone had 
believed that such dangers existed; but they had 
plenty of hairbreadth escapes among the rapids 
and whirlpools, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that they portaged or let down their boats 
over the most difficult places. Several times a 
boat was upset, and so much of their provisions 
and equipment was lost in that way that they 
would have been in danger of starvation if they 
had not emerged just when they did. They had 
only ten pounds of flour left when they reached 
the Virgin River. 

A few days before they ran out of the cafion 
three members of the party, discouraged at the 
hardships of the voyage and alarmed at the small 
stock of provisions that was left, insisted on leav- 
ing the others, climbing up the side of the cafion 
and striking out for the Mormon settlements across 
the plateau. They were never seen again, for 
they were killed by Indians who were deceived 
into believing them enemies. 

In 1872 Major Powell led another party through 
the Grand Cafion; but since then only one or two 
parties have made the entire trip, which is too diffi- 
cult and dangerous to interest any but the most 
adventurous. 

The memorial is in the form of a stone altar ap- 
proached by a flight of massive steps and marked 
by a bronze tablet suitably inscribed. The altar 
is reminiscent of those built by the sun-worshiping 
tribes of this cafion country, and ceremonial or 
signal fires can and perhaps will from time to time 
be kindled on it. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S DEMONSTRATION 
FAILS. 


IMPING a trifle, Mr. Peaslee approached the 
group that sat on the store porch, and Mr. 
Hyne manifested some concern. 

“What’s the matter with ye, Caleb?” he asked 
solicitously. 

Mr. Peaslee groaned slightly as he sat down, 
cleared his throat and smiled feebly. 

“Jest a little ‘poetic jestice,’’? he admitted. 
’T any rate, that’s 
the way to look at it.” 

“What you been up to now?” demanded Mr. 
Hyne. 

“Well,” Caleb replied, “I might’s well tell you the 
whole thing, suppose. Since my grandson’s been 
stoppin’ out to my place I’ve sort of leaned down 
on him to split ends from the mill, for kindlin’, 
He’d split ’em well ’nough, but I couldn’t make him 
pile ’em out of the path after he’d split’em. He’d 
leave ’em there, and the fust pusson along would 
fall over ’em. 

“Last night he split a good mess of ’em, and then 





put off somewheres with some of the boys, and left 
the pile of kindlin’s lyin’ right ’side-the path, same’s 
common. 

“Every time before,” admitted Mr. Peaslee, 
“T’ve piled ’em out of the way, or mebbe lugged ’em 
into the house, but last-night I thought I’d leave 
’em where they was and mebbe when he come home 
he’d fall over ’em, and learn more’n all my talkin’ 
could teach him. I even split a little more and 
laid it careful across the path so’s to be sure he 
wouldn’t miss it. 

“There was ’nother thing that I’d charged him 
*bout, and that was to shut the tie-up door when 
he watered the cattle. I p’inted out to him that 1 
never forgot to close the door careful, nights when 
*twas my turn to water ’em. 

“TI s’pose,” Caleb went on a little sheepishly, 
“that havin’ my mind so full of that kindlin’-wood 
deadfall sort of drove the tie-up door out of my 
mind. Anyway, I went in the house and got my 
slippers on, and hadn’t a thing on my mind. The 
wind was kind of breezin’ up, and it kep’ on 
strengthenin’ after I got in. I’d no more’n got into 
my fust drowse ’fore my wife roused me up. 

“*What door is that bangin’? she says. 

“I fetched myself awake and listened, and the 
fust bang I heard I knew I’d forgot to shut the 
tie-up door, and ’twas ’bout time for that grandson 
of mine to heave in sight. I didn’t want him to 
find that door swingin’ after I’d bragged ’bout 
never forgettin’ it, and so I didn’t stop for a lan- 
tern; I jest put off for the barn in the dark. 

“T s’pose,” Mr. Peaslee went on grimly, “I’d 
made ’bout a dozen steps, mebbe, when all at once 
I felt myself goin’ up in the air, seemin’ly, and then 
fetched up with a thump that jolted a grunt out of 
me. And if there was a j’int of me that didn’t get 
a bump, or a stick of wood that didn’t fetch mea 
wallop, I d’know which ones they was! 

“T was layin’ there groanin’ when I heard some- 
body say, ‘Why, what’s the matter, gran’pa?’ And 
there was that boy tryin’ to get me on my feet, 
and my wife hurryin’ out with the lantern. 

“Well, when they saw how I’d split more wood 
and strung it cross the path, and found the tie-up 
door open, they begun to ask questions, and fin’ly 
it all come out. And if you think I had an enjoy’- 
ble evenin’ you’re way off, because I didn’t.” 

Mr. Peaslee rubbed his knee cautiously. 

“Frm now on I’m going to teach more by pre- 
cept and less by example,” he announced. 
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KASHA THE SMASHER, 


"Toe Russian soldier’s nickname for General 
. Brussiloff, the man who has driven the Aus- 
trians before him in Galicia in a dozen battles, 
is “Papa Kasha.” “Kasha,” a writer in a British 
periodical tells us, is a breakfast dish greatly 
beloved by the Russian soldier. It is made prin- 
cipally of dry buckwheat mixed with sour clotted 
milk, and Brussiloff was the first to introduce it as 
a regular ration for the Russian soldier. 

Although his name was not widely known before 
the recent campaign, Gen. Alexei Brussiloff has 
for some time been recognized in Russian military 
circles as a brilliant strategist and tactician. When 
the war broke out he was in command of the 14th 
Army Corps on the Galician frontier, and he took 
a prominent part in all the earlier operations in 
that part of the eastern front. 

Early in April last he succeeded General Ivanoft 
in command of the southern Russian army, and 
at once he began to prepare assiduously for the 
great offensive. 

Trained as a cavalry leader, he insisted that that 
arm must play a prominent part in his plan of 
operations. Only through cavalry, he said, could 
a rout, as distinguished from a mere withdrawal, 
be assured. And only cavalry, he thought, could 
act as quickly as the occasion would demand in the 
broad intervals of open country between the lines 
of the enemy’s intrenchments. 

The Russian military wiseacres shook their 
heads. But Brussiloff had shown marvelous skill 
and adaptability in manceuvring large bodies of 
men, and he was permitted to have his own way. 

The victorious commander, like most of the other 
successful generals in this war, is well advanced 
in years; he is sixty-four years of age. His vitality, 
however, is amazing. He is reported to be the pic- 
ture of health at present, in spite of sixteen hours’ 
work a day. In all weathers he will inspect his 
troops and visit the vital points along his front. 
If his motor car cannot take him where he wants to 
go on account of the bad roads, he will continue his 
journey for many miles if necessary on horseback. 

“We have undertaken a big operation. With 
God’s help we will conduct it to a successful con- 
clusion,” was all he said when he was congratu- 
lated on his victories. Brussiloff is a man of very 
few words. 
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IMMORTALIZING MARY FRANCES. 


OW that the government has taken over the 
N large territory known as Glacier Nationa! 
Park and has begun to make complete maps 
of it, many of the Indian names are being changed 
to more pronounceable but less picturesque and 
appropriate English ones. In “Blackfeet Tales 
of Glacier National Park,” Mr. J. W. Schultz says 
that a visitor at his camp told this story about the 
simple but absurd way in which names are often 
selected: 

A government employee was at Gunsight Pass, 
one of the most weirdly beautiful places in this 
whole country, putting up a tablet on which were 
painted arrows that pointed to the different moun- 
tains—the name of each peak alongside its par- 
ticular arrow. 

A tourist standing near and watching the work 
suddenly exclaimed, “Why, over there is a peak 
that seems to have no name! Can you not name it 
after me ?”’ 

“Certainly I can,” the employee answered. He 
painted another arrow and inscribed beside it. 
“Lehnert Peak.” 

‘And over there is a fine waterfall,” the touris: 
said. “Will you please name it after my litt!« 
daughter?” 

“Sure!” said the man; and he painted another 
arrow pointing to “Mary Frances Falls.” 


* 
THE WAR OF THE HOME SEEKERS. 


WO English workmen were discussing the 
war. “It’ll be an awful long job, Sam,” 
said one. 

“It will,’ replied the other. “You see, these 
Germans is takin’ thousands and thousands of 
Russian prisoners, and the Russians is takin’ thou- 
sands and thousands of German prisoners. If it 


keeps on, all the Russians will be in Germany and 
all the Germans in Russia, And then they’ll start 
all over again, fightin’ to get back to their ’omes! 
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There are grapes for 


And grapes for all | 
On the climbing vine 
By the garden wall. 


There are purple 
grapes, 
And grapes of blue, 
And all are sweet 
With the morning dew. 


They are hard to get, 
But I will try; 
For the best of all 
Are those up high! 





ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


GRAY BROTHER. 


BY FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


ITH a whiz and a whirl, Gray 

W Brother set his wheel spinning. Round 

and round he went until he was tired. 
Then he climbed to the top of the pine 
branch that stood in the opposite corner of 
his cage. -There was nothing new to see 
from the pine top—jyst walls and closed doors 
and a wide brown floor; for Gray Brother’s 
cage stood in the main hallway of the Aston 
schoolhouse. 

Of course Gray Brother’s real home was far 
up on the big mountain back of the town. 
There he lived a merry life, cracking nuts and 
jokes with his gray-squirrel kin; but for a 
fortnight Gray Brother had been the guest of 
the natural-history class of Room B. Every 
day a different member of the class brought 
him his nuts and water. On Saturdays and 
Sundays there was only black Sam, the big 
janitor, to keep Gray Brother company; yet, 
on the whole, Gray Brother was enjoying his 
trip to town. He had learned interesting facts 
about town life. He knew how to find the 
peanut pocket of a boy’s coat, and he could 
frighten the girls by pretending to bite their 
fingers instead of the nuts they held out to him. 
But this morning Gray Brother was lonely. 
The children were all in their classrooms, and 
big Sam was nowhere about. 

Suddenly clang! clang! clang! rang out the 
big fire-alarm gong. Gray Brother had never 
heard it before, and he was frightened. How 
was he to know anything about fire drills? 

A moment more and Gray Brother saw 
quick-moving lines of little marchers passing 
out the big main doors. His friends from Room 
B marched even faster than the others. In 
the last fire drill they had been the first to 
return to their room, and they wished to hold 
their record. 

Dan Weston led the line, head erect, shoul- 
ders back, like a soldier. He knew that as 
soon as his line passed through the big doors 
he would lead it round to the side entrance and 
have the children back in their seats before 
two minutes had passed. 

At the side entrance big Sam stood waiting. 
‘*You can’t go back !’’ he called, as Dan tried 
to push past him. ‘‘You can’t go back in 
there, I tell you! The building’s afire!’’ 

Dan looked up. Sure enough, above the 
schoolhouse rose a plume of dark smoke. The 
children had not dreamed that this time there 
was @ real fire. They stood about in amazed 
groups as the fire engines came clanging up. 

It was then that Dan Weston remembered. 
He ran back to big Sam in the doorway. 

‘‘O Sam!’? he cried. ‘‘Let me in! I’m 
taking care of Gray Brother to-day, and I 
forgot all about him !?? 

“‘T can’t let anyone in,’’ said Sam. ‘“‘I 
promised I wouldn’t let anyone come back 
through this door—not a single person !’’ 





‘“‘O Sam, then you go get him! 
alone in there, and he’s so little!’’ 

‘‘Sorry,’’ said Sam, ‘‘but I promised I’d 
stand here till the men put the fire out. It’s 
all black smoke in there. Anyway, he’s only 
@ squirrel !’? he added as Dan moved away. 

Of course Gray Brother was only a squirrel, 
but—well, Dan dug his fists deep into his 
pockets, trying to think hard and fast; for Gray 
Brother was Gray Brother, and it was Dan’s 
day to take care of him. 

The fire was in the front of the building 
and all the people were crowded together 
there. They were talking loudly and shout- 
ing in their excitement. It did not seem likely 
that any of them would help him get Gray 
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Brother. Dan ran round to the back of the 
schoolhouse. No one was in sight, but the 
iron fire escape gave him an idea. 

‘‘They surely won’t care if I go up and 
stand on the fire escape,’’ he thought. ‘‘I’ll 
stand by one of the windows and call and call, 
and maybe one of the firemen will get Gray 
Brother’s cage.’’ 

He caught hold of the iron ladder and swung 
himself up, but, although he called loudly, no 
fireman came near the window. Just as he 
was about to give up, a helmeted head was 
thrust out of an upper window and a big voice 
called, ‘‘What do you want, sonny ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, bring me the squirrel cage from the 
main hall!’’ called Dan. ‘‘I can coax the 
squirrel out and get him away. Please bring 
Gray Brother!’’ he called. 

The head disappeared. Dan waited. Min- 
utes passed. How much Dan wished he were 
a big fireman, so that he might rush into the 
flames after Gray Brother! More minutes 
passed. Then, with a big bump, the cage was 
thrust against the window. Dan put his hand 
through and opened the cage door. 

‘‘Gray Brother, Gray Brother !’’ he called. 

But it was not so easy to get Gray Brother. 
He did not seem to understand about the fire 
at all. 
Gray Brother ran to the other end of his cage, 
and he would not eat the peanuts Dan held 
out to him. Dan could not lift the cage, and 
he tried and tried to make Gray Brother un- 
derstand that he must come out. At last he 
took off his coat and covered the cage; then he 
put his arm through the cage door and tried to 
catch Gray Brother. In another moment he 
held the furry, frightened little animal in his 
hand. A moment more and Gray Brother was 
safely buttoned up in Dan’s pocket. 

Then Dan turned to go down the ladder ; but 
the wind had driven the fire back, and now 
great puffs of smoke rose up and filled Dan’s 
eyes and choked his throat. For the first time 
that day Dan was frightened. He screamed 
once, twice, but no one answered; then sud- 
denly Dan forgot everything—forgot the school- 
house, forgot Gray Brother, forgot the fire! 

A few moments later a blackened fireman 
rushed into the school yard carrying a limp 
boy. From the doorway big Sam called, ‘‘I told 
him not to go back! I told him not to go back !’’ 

The head master rushed. forward. Dan was 
laid on the grass, where the fresh air soon re- 
vived him. He opened his eyes upon anxious, 
questioning faces. Without a word he fumbled 
at his pocket flap, and a little squirrel leaped 
out and ran toward the woods at the back of 
the schoolhouse. Gray Brother had had enough 
of town life. 

‘*He didn’t go back!’ shouted the big fire- 
man. ‘‘He obeyed orders, but he didn’t forget 
his little Gray Brother !’’ 

From the crowd a great cheer rose and fell 
and rose again, and Dan Weston wondered 
sleepily what it was all about. 





THE GIRLS OF 


PUZZLE-LAND. 


BY WALTER WELLMAN. 


the hostess sent out, and what a jolly time they had! They played charades and guessed 


Or: day the girls of Puzzle-Land had a party. Twelve girls accepted the invitations that 


conundrums and hunted for hidden’ words ; and for refreshments they had Nuts to Crack. 
Would you like to know the names of the twelve girls? They are all given in the pictures just 
below. A list of the answers will be given next week, with the answers to the other puzzles on 
this page. The boys of-Puzzle-Land are planning to have a party a little later in the fall. 
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Every time Dan tried to catch him | 


BETSY BURR. 
BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


The curious case of Betsy Burr 
Is known throughout the city, 

And other girls all speak of her 
With mingled praise and pity. 


You see, it seems to be the height 
Of all her daily wishes 

To lend a hand at morn and night 
When mother washes dishes. 
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Before she starts away to school— 
So well does mother trust her— 
It is her fast, unfailing rule 
To use the broom and duster. 


And in her little room upstairs, 
Her ribbons, shoes and laces, 

And all the things that Betsy wears, 
Are always in their places. 


You must agree that Betsy Burr 
Is not a common maiden; 
Yet every day that comes to her 

With happiness is laden. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. BEHEADINGS. 
I. 
Whole, I bring rest; behead me, I build houses; 
again behead, 1 turn to a brown color. 
Il. 
Whole, I am a plan; behead me, I float down 
the rivers; again behead, I am part of a ship. 
11l. 
Whole, I am the common custom; behead me, I 
am an herb; again behead, women hide me. 


2. CONUNDRUMS. 
1. 
Who makes the smallest pies? 


Il. 
What is the age of after-dinner speakers? 


3. STAR. ~ 
From 1 to 2 is a Texas 
county; so is each of the five 
other lines from 1 outward ; 
from 2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to6to7 
is still another Texas county. 
All the seven names are of 
equal length. 





4. ANAGRAM. 
May mirth toss your care. 





+ 
5. DIAMOND. 


At the top of the diamond a letter from ace, 
And next a word meaning “above” you may 


place. 
Then, found in the reefs off the Florida shore, 
And where we would have our stocks be, if no 


more. 
And then, at the point, a small letter you’!l find 
Without any trouble, for it is in blind. 


6. TRIANGLE. 
A letter from staple, 
And just to exist, 
A spring vegetable, 
A wild beast, I wist; 
A gem from the ocean 
e all love to dangle 
From ears, I’ve a notion 
Will make our triangle. 


7. CHARADES. 


I. 
My first will strive; my next is taught in school; 
my whole is a royal personage. 
Il. 
My first is good when sliced for tea; 
My second makes the doctor’s fee; 
My third, so heavy none can hold; 
My whole, a statesman, true and bold. 
It. 
My first is an abbreviation of a Western state; 
my second is a pronoun; my last is a syllable in 
music; my whole is in the sky at night. 


8. RIDDLE. 


When popular I often so tire the ears of men 

They wish they’d never heard me, yet o’er and 
o’er again 

They’ll pay the highest prices to hear me in a hall. 

I’m most beloved in summer, but freshest in the 


‘all. 

Nobody ever heard me, altho’ ’m everywhere; 
Nobody ever saw me, altho’ I do my share 

To keep this old world moving, as you will all 


agree. 
When I’m not loved I quickly die. Now, pray, 
what can I be? 
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SUNK AND RESCUED 


BY THE 


SAME SUBMARINE 


YOUNG high - school 
A graduate of Chicago, 
John D. Harrison, 
was a steward on the British 
supply ship Margam Abbey 
when she left Rio de Janeiro 
early in February of this 
year. The vessel was laden 
with flour and other provisions for the British 
fleet in the South Atlantic and also for the 
Allies in France. After cruising along the 
South American coast, awaiting orders from 
the Royal Mail steamers of Liverpool, the ship 
headed directly across the South Atlantic to 
the Canary Islands, where she supplied a 
British second-class cruiser with flour and 
corned beef, and then proceeded to Bordeaux, 
France. Leaving Bordeaux in early April, 
the Margam Abbey headed for Cardiff, Wales. 
On the morning of the tenth, at four o’clock, 
the first mate sighted a submarine on the star- 
board stern, about three miles off. Young 
Harrison’s story of what followed is a vivid 
picture of how it seems to be attacked by a 
submarine: 

‘‘Orders were hastily given, steam was 
turned into our emergency boilers, and we 
raced along at top speed, which was fourteen 
knots. The submarine at once gave chase, 
firing explosive shells so quickly that there 
seemed to be no interval between them. She 
gained on us rapidly. 

‘“‘T was in bed when the first shell burst; 
it seemed directly over my head. In my 
excitement I grabbed what outer garments 
were close by and rushed on deck to dress. 
Sailors were running here and there, not 
knowing what to do. Some in their frenzy 
started to launch a lifeboat without orders, 
but they were driven forward at the point of 
a gun by the chief engineer. The flames were 
now shooting out of our funnels and we must 
have made an excellent target, for shells were 
exploding on deck and holes were torn as large 
as a man’s body wherever they struck. I was 
nearly frantic, and, rushing into my stateroom 
to get a suit case, which was packed for such 
an emergency, I grabbed a loose suit of 
clothes but overlooked my suit case in the ex- 
citement, and ran on deck toward the starboard 
lifeboat. 

‘““The deck was now a mass of wreckage, 
and I distinctly remember falling four times 
before I reached the boat deck. Running up 
a ladder, I threw the garments into the life- 
boat and started to get a knife for the engi- 
neer to cut the ropes holding the boat. At 
that instant I saw a hole larger than my head 
suddenly appear in our mizzenmast. The 
same shell struck the chief engineer and, tear- 
ing away half of his shoulder, knocked him to 
the wash deck, twenty feet below. 

‘*The captain was lying on the bridge, steer- 
ing and trying to keep our stern to the sub- 
marine, which was less than five hundred 
yards away and was firing both guns. I ran 
forward and stood in front of the cabin, to 
place as much protection as possible between 
the submarine and myself, and waited, think- 
ing every minute would bring the terrible 
explosion that follows the wake of the dreaded 
torpedo. 

‘*Everyone was half crazed by now, for we 
were in a sinking condition, with nearly fifty 
holes along our water line, when suddenly we 
stopped. The firemen had deserted the engine 
room, where the heat had become unbearable. 
Our captain ordered me to get his papers and 
help launch the starboard lifeboat. We car- 
ried two lifeboats, but one of them had twelve 
shrapnel holes in it, which subsequently had 
to be plugged with clothing. 

‘‘T ran toward the companion ladder lead- 
ing to the captain’s cabin, when the entire 
staircase was torn asunder by the explosion of 
ashell. The air was full of smoke and flying 
splinters. 

‘*The vessel was listing badly now, and I 
had to crawl over débris to my boat. I helped 
lower the chief engineer, who was suffering 
terribly, to the boat, and then, jumping in 
myself, was closely followed by the captain, 
who was the last.to leave the ship. We pulled 
away from our vessel under shell fire, for the 
submarine was pouring in shot at broadside. 
As we passed the stern we saw our other life- | 
boat making toward Ushant, France, eighty | 





miles away. 
‘‘We rowed perhaps two miles, and as the | 
submarine had submerged now, and the Mar- | 


gan Abbey had not sunk, our captain sug- | 
gested that we go back. The chief engineer | 
was in a dying condition, although I had made 
him as cdmfortable as possible by bandaging | 
his wounds with my underwear; and the cap- | 
tain was crying like a child, for he and the | 


engineer were close friends. 


‘We turned back, and the captain and I | hands, stopping between the quick breaths to | had surrendered, the German artillery opened 


succeeded in getting aboard our ship again. I 
went into the saloon to get some medicines and 
tinned foods, when suddenly the submarine | 





emerged not two hundred 
yards away, on the same side 
as our lifeboat, and fired three 
shells into the hulk. One shot 
passed through the saloon, 
directly over my head. I ran 
out, jumped from the oppo- 
site side and clung to some 
wreckage and a life buoy. The captain jumped 
from his side, and was pulled into the lifeboat. 
I was in the water perhaps twenty-five minutes 
when the submarine came alongside and took 
me aboard, nearly exhausted. 

‘“‘The first thing I did was to tell the com- 
mander that I was an American. He took 
me down the conning tower and ordered his 


steward to give me dry clothing and breakfast | 


—hot coffee, ham and bread. The commander 


then began to question me about our ship: | 


what cargo we had been carrying, where we 
were bound, and also where and why I had 
shipped. The answers I gave apparently 
satisfied him, for he asked me to go on deck. 
It was then that the last explosive shell was 
fired into the hulk of the Margam Abbey. 
She was torn in two and took her final plunge. 
I was asked below again, and taken to the 
officers’ mess room, where the Germans seemed 
to be holding a consultation over me. 

‘*The submarine, which had been cruising 
about now for nearly an hour, had in some 
manner picked up one of our small life rafts 
and was towing it. I was asked to go ori 
deck again, and was told by the commander 
that they intended to put me on the raft, and 
that I would be picked up by one of the 
British patrol boats, which he said had been 
hunting him for a week. ‘But tell them from 
me,’ he added, ‘that we are still here.’ 

‘*They placed me alone on the small raft. 
The submarine then moved off and submerged, 
and that was the last I saw of her. I waited 
all alone on the raft, and in the two hours I 
remained there I lived over my whole life. 
I had given up hope; for it had begun to get 
cold and I had become sleepy. Suddenly I 
noticed smoke on the horizon. 
waved my coat, and in ten minutes the Scotch 
patrol boat Kinalde from Aberdeen hove into 
view and picked me up.’’ 
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A SYMPATHETIC COLLIE. 


N instance of the striking sagacity and 

almost human sympathy of her extraor- 

« dinary collie, Max, is furnished by Mrs. 

T. P. O’Connor in her book, ‘‘Dog Stars.’’ 

While she was in Germany she was suffering 

from a closed tear duct. Informed of a doctor 

in Baden-Baden whose specialty was the treat- 

ment of that difficulty, she went there to see 
him, taking Max along. 

The afternoon of my arrival, writes Mrs. 
O’Connor, anxious to know his opinion, I 
went at once to his office. 

‘*Yes,’? said Doctor von Hoffman, ‘‘there is 
trouble here that will yield only to an opera- 
tion; with the help of cocaine, I cut a little 
passage from the eye to the nose, keep it open 
with massage while healing, and in a fortnight 
your eye will be well enough for you to go 
away. Will you have it done?’’ 

‘*Ves,’? I said, ‘‘certainly I will.’’ 

Max, who had been lying quietly in a corner, 
came forward, whimpered, looked at me anx- 
iously, and laid his paw gently in my lap. 

‘*'This gentleman hasn’t the same confidence 
in me that you have,’’ said the doctor, smiling. 
‘*Come to-morrow at eleven, and everything 
will be ready for you.’’ 

“Tf you don’t mind,’’ I said, ‘‘I would 
much prefer the operation now.’’ 

I am sure Max pressed my knee with his 

paw. 
‘Very well,’’? said the doctor. ‘‘I’ll call 
my assistant. He has strong hands and will 
hold your head while I make the incision. 
Max must go into the other room. ’’ 

‘“No,’’ I said, ‘‘please let him stay. He 
will be a comfort to me. Go to your corner, 
old lad. Don’t move till missy calls you.’’ 

Max obediently stepped back into shadow. 
The cocaine did not go very far, and the knife 
steadily pursued its way and unnerved me. I 
felt cold and sick; things were rather blurred, 
but the fear of Max, if I fainted, attacking 
the doctors, steadied me. 

Not liking the look of things, he was gasping 
out little whines and whimpers. The doctor 
worked with quick dexterity and the operation 
was soon over. I called out, ‘‘ All right, Max, 
stay where you are!’? But he came to the 
centre of the room and waited. 
and his assistant bandaged up my eye. I 
reached for my hat, and Max bounded forward 
with greetings of great joy. He licked my 


give an occasional pianissimo bark, and intel- 
ligently kept a safe distance from my face. 


‘*Never, ’’ said the doctor, ‘‘have I had better | pany had almost disappeared. 


patients. Max did the crying and you did the 
sitting still.’’ 

‘*He would do the suffering for me, too, if 
he eould,’’ I said. 

‘tT don’t doubt it, and I am sure he will 
make a good nurse, ’’ said Doctor von Hoffman. 
‘*He seems almost human. ’’ 

‘*His unselfishness and fidelity are more 
than human,’’ I said. 

While we were going to the hotel, Max kept 
very close to me, and when nine o’clock came 
he unobtrusively stored himself under my bed, 
although usually he slept on a traveling rug 
in the corner of the room. But he wanted to 
be nearer when I was in trouble, and after I 
got into bed his tail tapped out, ‘‘I’m here to 
take care of you, little missy.’’ And we both 
fell asleep. 
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TIMMY’S MOTHER. 

‘“’ VE been calling at the Gaineses’ place, ’’ 
announced Miss Caroline Bargle, as she 
came up the piazza steps. ‘‘If you want 

to know what I think, Timmy Gaines’s mother 





is a perfect ghoul !’’ 


Miss Matilda drop her scissors; Miss 
Myra exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Caroline!’’ in a 
| shocked voice; but their visitor, Mrs. Chase, 
nodded comprehendingly. 

‘‘1’m not unduly sensitive, I hope,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Caroline, ‘‘but really, there’s a 
limit. Amanda Cole is bad enough since that 
boy of hers started in to practice; looking a 

rson over every time she asks, ‘How do you 

o?? till you feel what she really wants to 
know is how you don’t. As if I’d trust Joe 
Cole with my rheumatism! Why, I wouldn’t 
let him prescribe for a chicken with the pip! 
Of course, —_ Amanda thinks he’s a 
wonder, and, at least, if she’s on the lookout 
for symptoms, they needn’t be fatalones. But 
when Dorcas Gaines fixes her eye upon any- 
body, it’s perfectly ruthless !’’ 

**O Caroline!’’? protested Miss Myra. ‘‘Of 
course we know you’re only joking, but —’’ 

**No, yng am not,’’ insisted Miss Caro- 
line. ‘*And Dorcas Gaines wasn’t, either. If 
she had any sense of humor, or any imagina- 
tion—but she hasn’t a particle, and that’s why 
‘Timmy oughtn’t to have gone into the marble- 
cutting business. Timmy is a good boy, and 
I dare say he’s a good workman, but Dorcas 
will certainly create prejudice. I went to get 
her recipe for pineapple nage and I got a 
disquisition on Celtic crosses, and a discussion 
of marble lambs for infants, and a eulogy on 
the way Timmy flutes broken columns, and 
a scrap of paper just as I came away that I 
haven’t dared look at yet for fear it’ll turn out 





I stood up and | 


The doctor | 





to be an epitaph by mistake. 
‘*T might have stood the rest, perhaps, if it 
n’t been for the remarks she on | 
people going by; you’d have thought, the way | 
she went over family inheritances, and proba- | 
ble diseases, and signs of breaking up, that 
everyone who hadn’t one foot in the grave, 
two. And when I accused her of it, out | 
and out, she just said, as complacent as you 
=, ‘Why, yes, Caroline, we do notice these 
ittle things in our business.’ ’’ 

Mrs. C broke into a rich chuckle. 

‘*T wouldn’t mind, Caroline,’’ she wheezed 
genially. ‘‘If Doreas hasn’t any sense of 
humor, that’s a reason for other folks’ having 
enough to make up. I didn’t mind a mite 
when she explained to me the other day that 
Timmy’s specialty is wi and feathers, and 
wanted to know whether I thought two cher- 
ate, heads above a scroll, or a kneeling angel, 
half size, would be the most becoming addition 
to our family lot. And she’d just been com- 
miserating me for looking ed, too. But 
she took it so nicely when I said I’d always 
—— a plain slab, I 

immy’s sake I didn’t. Maybe I’ll concede 
him a dove, poor boy! I can put it in a note 
to the executors. ’’ 

‘* Selina, don’t!’? ejaculated Miss Myra. 
‘*You make me have the creeps !’’ 

‘*Ghoulish, I call it,’? repeated Miss Caroline 
resolutely. 

‘*Nonsense!’? said Mrs, Chase, chuckling 
again until her een chin trembled. ‘Dorcas 
doesn’t wish to hasten anybody’s demise ; she’s 
merely T. B. Gaines’, marble cutter’s, mother. ’’ 
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HOW PRISONERS ARE SHACKLED. 


N American who fought with the French 
gives in the Atlantic Monthly a lively 
description of a successful attack on the 

enemy’s trenches and the capture of many 
German prisoners: 


Our line was wearing thin. Halfway to the 
third trench we were reinforced. The ground 
in our rear was covered with our men. All 
at once came a change. The German artillery 
in front ceased firing, and the next second we 
saw the reason why. In the trench ahead the 
German troops were pouring out in black 
masses and advancing to us at a trot. 
Was it a counter-attack? Then, as suddenly, 
our own artillery ceased firing and the mystery 
became plain. The Germans were approaching 
in columns of four, officers to the front, hands 
held in the air; and as they came closer we 
could distinguish the steady ery, ‘‘Kamera- 
den! Kameraden!’? 

They were surrendering. Out flew our 
knives, and in less time than it takes to tell it 
we had mingled among the prisoners, slicing 
off their trouser buttons, cutting off suspenders 
and hacking through belts. We cut the laces 
off all their shoes, and thus slopping along, 
their hands helplessly in their breeches pockets 
to keep their trousers from falling round their 
| ankles, shuffling their feet to keep their boots 
| on, the huge column of prisoners was sent to 
the rear with a few soldiers to direct rather 
than to guard them. 

As the Germans had left the trenches, their 
j artillery had paused, thinking it a counter- 

attack. Now, as file after file was escorted to 
| the rear and it became apparent that the men 





up again furiously. Six shells landed at the 
| Same instant in almost the same place, and 
within a few minutes Section 3 of our com- 


most wished for | 
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The Big, Emotional American Novel 


HELD TO 
ANSWER 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Mr. Macfarlane has here written a really 
big, emotional American novel. In his 
hero, John Hampstead,— railroad clerk, 
actor, book agent and preacher,—he has 
depicted a character destined to live in 
American fiction ; in Marien Dounay, the 
actress, ambitious to become a famous star, 
yet loving the crude John Hampstead with 
all the intensity of her passionate nature, 
Mr. Macfarlane has portrayed a real wom- 
an of the stage. Then there is the other 
girl,—dimpled, blue-eyed, trusting Bessie, 
—who has loved John with a child's love 
undisclosed until he blunders under the 
spell of the actress. 

The reader's feelings are deeply stirred 
by the dramatic developments that hold 
him spellbound and love scenes that touch 
the heartstrings. This is above all a 
clean, wholesome story written with sin- 
cerity of purpose, and cannot fail to make 
a deep impression on the reading public. 


How to Get It Free 


Send us one new yourty subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion and we_ will 
peccent you with a copy of Peter Clark 

acfarlane’s big novel success, “HELD 
TO ANSWER,” regular $1.35 edition, 
sending the book to you postpaid. We 
do not offer the book for sale. 


The subscription must be one that has not been 
upon our books during the past twelve months 
and it cannot be your own. The book is given 
only to a present subscriber to pay him for 
getting a new subscription. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


HE AFRICAN WILDCAT.—The London Zo- 

élogical Society has recently received from 
Somaliland a specimen of the African wildcat 
( Felis ocreata), sometimes called the Egyptian or 
fettered cat. The creature is particularly inter- 
esting because it is one of the ancestors of our 
striped and spotted domestic cat. Some author- 
ities, indeed, believe that the domestic cat has 
descended without a cross from the African wild- 














eat, but others think that there is an admixture ot | 


























Hudson Now 





Holds World’s 


Greatest Hill-Climbing Record 
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e * > P. kb Stee 
Makes Fastest Time Up Pike’s Peak _ : 
ee & 
No hill-climb or mountain test in the world equals that imposed P - 
on motor cars that race to the summit of Pike’s Peak. A Hudson . 
Ve Super-Six Special made the best time of more than 20 contestants den 
x? to the top of America’s most famous mountain, over the longest, 4 
the blood of the European wildcat (Felis sylves- att steepest, highest travelable road in the world. * i 
tris), which is quite possible, since the two species oP. : 
are very similar. That the specimen now red the iS bee 
London Zoo closely resembles the common striped .o H 7" neni 
domestic cat is evident from a study of the accom- EE The start, at a mile and three-quar Now we have added to these the 
panying Slestresien, The tall, asa | =i ters above the sea, is higher by far than greatest of all hill-climbing feats. In it - 
what dissimilar; in the African wildcat the stripes ’ : Pi . ee ° ° 
are distinctly marked only at the end, whereas in a is the altitude of the finishing line in we have shown the endurance of the “te 
the domestic cat they are well marked clear to the SR most hill-climbs Super Six Fn 
root of the tail. ° , . othe 
é . . . . r) . : — 
HE DIPHTHERIA TEST.—In 1913 Dr. Bela| 7 The finishing point of Pike’s Peak is Others Failed wy 
Schick of Vienna discovered a simple way to a’ ® almost two and three-quarters miles Motors of some of the most famous aN 
determine whether a person is immune to diph- me! * . es 
theria. Woe a ayers we bes, = Pe rare : Es above sea level. In the twelve and a racing cars in the world were unable to bt! 
natural antitoxin is inoculated wit: e toxin o > ‘ . : . ° a 
the diphtheria bacillus there is no reaction, but if| j—_ fraction miles of the course there are 60 withstand the strain of that climb and I. 
he is not i to the di a small red spot at . * : 4 ummit. ‘ 
appears at the point of the injection and remains PR turns, and the rise is almost one mile so did not get to the s . Seen 
ones a uk tee ek eae - SRioyged Me high. There is no place where the car is It is constant hard pulling all the way pal. 
negative reaction obtained after the age of two or , Hf not climbing. and more than three-quarters of the dis- he 
three years indicates that the individual is pro- . P Ne 
tected, probably for an indefinite period. The mae The high altitude affects the power tance must be made in second speed, ia 
Schick test is very helpful in clearing up the diag- - : - a even with specially geared cars 
nosis of clinically doubtful cases of diphtheria, and ie efficiency of the motor and water boils at 7 a. | 
is adding to our knowledge of how to treat the . s43 * * : = A 
disease. In hospitals it saves time and expense such low temperature that motors cannot In oe ee ages as ee af 
that would otherwise be wasted in administering ; els. uired in ill-climbs, here is a @ 
antitoxin to nurses and orderlies who are already - be cooled as they are in lower lev q a F 5 x a 
immune. The results of the administration of the | ‘ the difficulties of carburetion and cooling. Dt 
Schick test in twenty-seven hundred cases show ’ Hudson Fastest Time 
that of children less than a year old, forty per cent R eat al The altitude.that affects one’s breath- * | 
are susceptible to diphtheria; that of those be- , The Hudson climbed up this winding, ‘ins hn ek tee “Fr 
tween the ages of two and five years, sixty per 4 ‘ ”: so mu _ 
cent are susceptible; and that among adults only wie | steep road to the “Top of the World” in scundt exis Unt Sneak t of bc 
about twenty-five per cent are susceptible. It is tu iy 18 minutes, 24 seconds. Its time was 2 % man can stand only the least amount o ~ = 
probable, therefore, that three out of every four os j . physical exertion has a similar effect in Prine 
adults run no risk of contracting the disease. | minutes faster than the next fastest car. : - ? f th " ah ta 
_ 0 . reducing e€ power oO e motor. ote: 
LIMATE AND ARCHITECTURE. — Archi- This feat now gives to Hudson prac- We de thet ah tas citiadiie He fade 
such as race, elimate, accessibility of materials, | gig tically every worth-while record. In xt nc pt 
, [oa which were entered, as described by a - 
religion and social conditions. An interesting af speed—when 102.3 miles an hour was ? vy x. 
article on the subject appears in a recent issue Fg ‘ s Denver newspaper, ** Fours—Sixes— en 
of the Builder, in which it is shown that climate | attained at Daytona; in endurance— Eizhts—Twel d Su Sixes.” F 
is the principal influence in determining the type . : i - aa elves an per - Sixes. = £ 
of roof and of windows. The roof is the more a when 1819 miles were covered in 24 8 cy 
important, for the history of architecture is very é a a H ; ; ; lor 
amely the Mistery of reubbelidian. & eiiants | hours, with a stock Super Six chassis we And, as in all tests in which they have - 
such as that of Egypt, which is very hot and has established marks not likely soon to be been entered, the best performance was j 
only a slight rainfall, demands a flat roof, which by the S Si 7} 
is the simplest way to protect a building from shown by the Super-Six. 
heat. As the exclusion of moisture is of secondary "fF 
importance, a sloping roof is unnecessary. To si 
obtain light only small openings are used, since Phaeton, 7-passenger $1475 TouringSedan . . $2000 TownCar .. . . $2750 oe 
it is natural in a hot and very sunny climate to Roadster, 2-passenger 1475 Limousine .. . . 2750 TownCarLandaulet . 2850 a 
prefer a dim light as a relief from the glare out- Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1775 (All Prices f.o.b. Detroit) Li ine Landaulet 2850 i 
side. The flat roof also affords an agreeable place fi f 
to sleep during hot weather. Greece and Italy ' 
have brilliant sunshine, but less heat and more HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. rT F 
rain than Egypt. The consequence is that a roof a, 
sloping enough to carry off the rain water is a pez 
necessity. The slope adopted for the roof settled a 
the proportion of the pediments. The natural : =) 


method of excluding rain water from a building 
with a pitched roof is to let the roof plane project 
beyond the external face of the wall, and thereby 
to cover the joint between roof and wall. Asa 
result we haye the cornice, which may be said to 
have sprung from an absolute constructive neces- 
sity. In northern countries, where there is more 
rain and occasional snow, steeper roofs than those 
used in Greek and Roman buildings are required ; 
windows are larger, and details, to be in keeping, 
must be bolder. 


HE GEOLOGIST’S CLOCK.—The fossil shells 

of the early invertebrates are always of great 
importance to geologists, for they indicate the 
period in which the rock beds that contain them 
were formed—in other words, the age of the rock. 
Every fossiliferous rock bedcontains characteristic 
forms, or groups of 
forms, that deter- 
mine the period in 
which it was mud or 
sand. Former Direc- 
tor Powell of the 
United States Geo- 
logical Survey once 
tersely explained toa 
Congressional com- 
mittee the value of 
paleontology by say- 
ing that it is “the 




















It can be 


Our Special Offer Closes Sept. 30th | 


HE New Premo Roll Film Camera, No. 00, is the latest 

product of the Eastman Kodak Company. This Camera 
is especially desirable because of its small size. 
carried in the pocket or hand bag, and will make perfectly 
satisfactory pictures for both grown-ups and the young folks. 
A special advantage of the new Camera is its low operating 
cost—extra rolls of film cost only 10 cents each. 


The NEW Premo 


Roll Film Camera | 


HE Premo Camera, No. 00, loads in daylight with No. 35 Premo Roll Film, 
takes a picture 14 x13 inches—a proportion just right for portraits, landscapes 
and street scenes—and has a meniscus lens and an automatic shutter for time and 
snap-shot exposures. A small 30-page Booklet of Directions, included, tells how to 
make snap-shot and time exposures for both outdoor and interior pictures, also how 


to finish the pictures. 
LIMITED OFFER If you will send us one new yearly 
¢ subscription for The Companion, 
mailing your order to us on or before Sept. 30, 1916, we will present 
you with this new Premo Camera, No. 00, include 2 Rolls of Premo Films, 
and also pay all parcel-post charges on the package to your address. 


NOTE. The Camera is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 
The above Offer is strictly limited to orders mailed on or before September 30, 1916. 


become an important part of geology, and although PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
the specialists engaged in the study are few, their ne 
work is of high importance. 


geologist’s clock.” 
The economic impor- 
tance of the science 
has been repeatedly 
shown in this coun- 
try. In the earlier 
exploitation of an- 
thracite coal, thou- 
sands of dollars were 
wasted in searching for coal beds in New York 
until the geologists of the state showed that the 
beds in that state could not contain coal, since the 
fossils showed that they belonged to the Devonian 
age, whereas the Pennsylvanian anthracite coal 
beds are of the Carboniferous age, a much later 
period, That discovery stopped the useless ex- 
penditure. The study of the animal and plant 
remains that are embedded in the rocks has thus 








AN UPPER CAMBRIAN 
TRILOBITE, 
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THE yours... COMPANION is an ——_ 

ate yp aper for all the family. 

its Re price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, loston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


sow Pepewrtgtione may begin at any time during 


M be in a or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals, Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion_ when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your pape issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ASTHMA. 


STHMA is a very curious and baffling 
disorder. It cannot be properly treated 
until the underlying cause has been 
discovered, and that cause may be 
different with each sufferer. Any lay- 
man can understand that infection or 
irritation of the air passages by inhal- 
ing dust might bring on an attack of 

asthma in anyone who is predisposed to it, but no 
layman could guess that almost every organ of the 
body may at some time or other be at the root of 
the mischief. Asthma is at different times tracea- 
ble to the kidneys, to the circulation, to the nervous 
system, the digestive organs or the lungs, to errors 
in diet, to gout or to skin lesions. 

Most asthmatic people are nervous in temper- 
ament, and their family history is often poor. They 
should be taught to guard their general health with 
great care, to take exercises that will strengthen 
the chest muscles and to live an outdoor life as far 
as possible, with daily exercise that stops just 
short of fatigue. They should never let their feet 
get cold or wet. 

Asthmatic people are susceptible to digestive 
disturbances, and their diet must be light and 
simple. Sea food, especially shell fish, will always 
bring on an attack in some people; and they must 
of course avoid it. But there is no routine treat- 
ment for asthma; and a good physician will always 
devote himself first to finding out the underlying 
cause of the symptoms, and then to trying to cure 
the kidney trouble, the gout, the malaria or the 
nervous disorder that he thinks is to blame for 
it. Often his efforts will be rewarded by the com- 
plete disappearance of the asthma. 

In obstinate cases the choice of a favorable 
climate may also be a matter of experiment. One 
person will find that his attacks disappear at once 
in a certain locality, although the friend to whom 
he recommends it will discover that he cannot live 
there in comfort for a day. Many people do best 
in a fairly dry climate where there are no wide 
extremes of temperature, and, above all, little 
dust, for dust is the archenemy of all asthmatics. 
Others do best in a climate that is exactly opposite 
to that in which they have been living, so that 
dwellers by the sea are better in the hills, and vice 
versa. In a really bad attack some form of sed- 
ative relief is usually demanded, and for that 
a physician should always be called, since self- 
administration of sedative medicines is never wise. 
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FRIENDS IN THE WOOD. 


WILL invite her to go to the woods,” 
said Frances, eagerly, when they were 
discussing ways of entertaining a visitor 
tothe little town. “With our gorge and 
the river and the falls and our pine- 
clad hillsides we have more natural 
beauty than many of the famous show 
places of Europe. She’ll be sure to 
enjoy our woods. Tell her i'll take her next 
Thursday, Aunt Becky, and I’ll ask some of the 
giris to go with us.” 

“That is kind of you, my dear. I will tell her,’ 
said Aunt Becky. But there was no particular 
enthusiasm in her voice. That was because she 
knew Maud so well. 

The day of the tramp in the woods came and 
went. Maud returned tired, flushed and cross, 
There was a grim look on Frances’ face as she 
said good-by. 

It was more than a week later, after Maud had 
returned home, that Aunt Becky had an opportu- 
nity to ask Frances about the trip. There was a 
mischievous quiver in her voice that Frances 
failed to notice. 

“It was awful!” Frances burst out. ‘‘Never 
again will I try to make some one else enjoy a 
thing just because I love it. Why, you know, 
Aunt Becky, that, whenever this little, dull, com- 
monplace town gets quite unbearable, I take a 
tramp through our lovely woods to keep my sanity. 
Maud is a charming girl in the parlor, but she’s 
not at all at home in the woods. She didn’t know 
a thing about them, and she regarded everything 
with dark suspicion. She was afraid there were 
snakes in the arbutus; she was afraid that the 
bushes that brushed us were poisonous; she was 
afraid she’d get her feet wet where the cowslips 
grew; she was afraid she’d take cold while we 
lunched at Table Rock. It was a horrid day for 
her and for us. I don’t see how she could be so 
silly. She loses so much by not knowing the 
woods. It’s the suspicion of ignorance, of course. 
If she’d only get acquainted she’d have friends 
everywhere in the wood, and then it would all 
look different to her.” 

“That’s just it!” said Aunt Becky. “If we only 
get acquainted, and look for the beauties and 
wonders that lie all about us, we shall feel at home 
and happy in—almost any wood.” 

Frances looked at her a moment, and then she 
laughed. 

“There, now, I’ve given you a regular preach- 
ment, all ready made for you to catch and hurl 
back at my defenseless head. I understand you, 
Aunt Becky; you think if I’d take the trouble to 
get acquainted and have ‘friends in the wood,’ 
even this deadly, dull little town would disclose 








unsuspected beauties to my eyes. It may be worth 
atrial. At least I can’t fairly criticize Maud until 
I cease to be a ‘suspicious stranger’ in my own 
home town, can 1?” 
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THE MIGHT OF A TIN WHISTLE. 


NE day during the British retreat of August, 
O 1914, the cavalry had been in and about 
St. Quentin. The German occupation was 
delayed until almost every straggler of the British 
force had been got safely away. 

Maj. Tom Bridges, says Mr. Frederic Coleman 
in his book, “From Mons to Ypres,” had been sent 
into St. Quentin on Friday afternoon to see if he 
could find any more stragglers. In the square 
near the mairie he found a couple of hundred or 
more men of various detachments, who were 
seated on the pavement in complete exhaustion 
and utter resignation. 

They expected the Germans momentarily. 
Bridges needed but a moment to see how far gone 
they were, how utterly and hopelessly fatigued. 
No peremptory order, no gentle request, no clever 
cajolery would suffice. With most of them the 
power to move seemed to have gone, for they 
had been tramping ceaselessly, without food or 
sleep, for thirty-six hours. 

The major had a brilliant idea, Entering a toy 
shop he bought a toy drum and a penny whistle. 
He strapped the little drum to his belt. 

“Can you play ‘The British Grenadiers’?” he 
asked his trumpeter. 

“Sure, sir,” was the reply. 

In a twinkling the pair were marching round the 
square, the high treble of the tiny toy whistle 
rising clear and shrill. 


But of all the world’s brave heroes, 
There’s none that can compare 
With a tow, row, row, 
With a tow, row, row, 
To the British Grenadiers. 


Round they came; the trumpeter, caught on the 
wings of the major’s enthusiasm, put his very 
heart and soul into every note. Bridges, supplying 
the comic relief with the small sticks in his big 
hands, banged away on the drum like mad. 

They reached the recumbent group. They passed 
its tired length. Now they came to the last man. 
Will they feel the spirit of the straining notes, non 
with the tradition of the historic tune? 

The spark has caught! Some with tears in their 
eyes, some with a roar of laughter, jump to their 
feet and fallin. The weary feet, sore and bruised, 
tramp the hard cobbles unconscious of their pain. 
Stiffened limbs answer to call of newly awakened 


wills. With a tow, row, row, 


With a tow, row, row, 
To the British Grenadiers, 


They are singing it now, as they file in a long 
column down the street after the big form ham- 
mering the toy drum and his panting trumpeter 
“blowing his head off” beside him. 

“Go on, colonel! We'll follow you!” sings out a 
brawny Irishman who can just hobble along on 
his torn feet. 

Not a man of all the lot was left behind. 
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JACK RABBIT’S “SAVATE.” 


YOUNG professor in a South Dakota college 
A witnessed a running fight between a hawk 
and a jack rabbit last winter, and gives the 
readers of The Companion this interesting ac- 
count of it: 

The jack had ventured out from the natural 
protection of a cornfield upon a snow-covered 
prairie. He was discovered by a large hawk, 
which immediately sailed to the attack. As soon 
as the rabbit saw his enemy approaching, he turned 
and made for the shelter of the cornfield. The 
hawk cireled over him and then made a swoop 
from the side across the rabbit’s path. For an 
instant it seemed that the prize was his; but the 
rabbit, with his ears lying back, continued to speed 
for the shelter ahead until the hawk was nearly 
upon him. Then he suddenly stopped in his tracks, 
and as the hawk swept by just in front of him he 
leaped high in the air, straight over the hawk, and, 
striking out with his powerful hind legs, sent his 
enemy tumbling in the snow. 

The rabbit did it all with only a momentary pause 
that hardly checked the momentum of his rush for 
the cornfield. Four times the hawk rose in circles 
and returned to the attack, to be met by the same 
novel method of defense. Each time the rabbit 
stopped at the critical moment and, leaping over 
his pursuer, struck with his strong legs. With a 
final burst of speed he gained the cornfield, where 
the mat of stalks protected him from any further 
air raids. 
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MORE GETTYSBURG BRAVERY. 


AR stories about Charles Evans Hughes, 

W the Republican presidential nominee, must 

be war stories in a vicarious sense. Here 

is one from the New York Evening Post, told of 
Mr. Hughes when he was governor of New York. 

When Governor Hughes went to Gettysburg to 
dedicate the Greene monument on Culp’s Hill, 
among his official party were Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick D. Grant, Gen. Alexander Webb and General 
Sickles. One of the guides of Gettysburg—a man 
perhaps thirty-five years old—stood under the 
trees at the “Bloody Angle” where Pickett’s charge 
was stopped, and told the story of the place—told 
it to Webb, who was wounded on that very spot, 
and to Sickles and McCook. 

After he had finished, Governor Hughes made a 
little speech, in the coursé of which he said, “I 
know that many brave things were done on this 
field; but I think nothing ever done here equaled 
in cold nerve the act of this young man who has 
stood here to-day, describing the Battle of Gettys- 
burg to these old fellows who were in it!”’ 
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HANDLING COUSIN HENRY. 


HERE are various ways, polite and other- 

wise, of intimating to a late-staying friend 

that he is exceeding the time limit; perhaps 

the most original of them is that which originated 
in the fertile mind of a New Yorker. 

He had a relative in town, a good fellow, but 


| something of a bore, who never seemed to know 


when to go back to his hotel. The New Yorker 
and his wife were most patient with him, but one 
evening the host felt that the ease called for 
drastic treatment. Accordingly, when eleven and 
twelve o’clock had passed and the visitor showed 
no signs of leaving, the host, with an affected air 
of great consideration, turned to his wife and said: 

“Jeanette, dear, hadn’t we better get to bed? 
Cousin Henry may want to be going.” 
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wr is it has the same light, 


hour on “high.” 
greta: bore and ag es in “get away” and “pick-up.” 


This 1897 Haynes 
in constant service 
nearly twenty years 


A Hundreds of Haynes cats have 


seen more than 17 years of setvice. 


number have 


One car is still e after run- 
ning 300,000 ae a oye 

been driven over 100,000. This successful car 
building experience means much to buyers of today 
who are keen for stability and its resulting economy—for 
the Haynes of today is better built than ever. 


CAmerica’s Greatest Ligi ht Six’” 


: HAYNES 


CAmerica’s Greatest Light Twelve’” 


America’s greatest bey Six’ has added many comforts and refinements 
igh speed, 55 H.P. engine that introduced 1 to 60 


Develops more power | than any other engine of 


Delivers 
its wonderful performance with such * ae economy that it is really a cheaper 
car than many of lower price. your dealer for a real demonstration. 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE ——C**alog free on request. 
COMPANY Mosel Soop “Light hall cart "a 
38 MAIN STREET, een wond “ar on am 
KOKOMO, INDIANA Steeonser Touring Cor iss 


Model 37-7. -passenger Touring Car ise 


Haynes “Light Twelve”’ Prices: 
Model 40—5-passenger Touring Car a 


-passenger Roadster 
Model 41—7-passenger Touring Car 2085 


poh All prices f. 0. b, Kokomo 





Every Debutante Can Now Say 


I SHALL NEVER 
HAVE A CORN 


Nowadays 


anyone can keep entirely free from 


corns. No young girl need ever know the ache of 


akill-joy corn. 
are needless—are 
At the first sign of 


Millions of people know that. Corns 
absurd—since Blue-jay was invented. 
acorn apply a Blue-jay plaster. It 


can’t pain after that. In two days the corn disappears. New 

corns or old corns can be ended this way. But some old corns 
—about nine per cent—require the second application. 

If you pare corns or use harsh old-time treatments, quit them, If you 


do not, don’t begin. Blue-jay has 


eliminated 70 million corns. It has 


done it in an easy, gentle way. With all corns always this is the thing 


to do. The quicker you do it the 
this fact tonight. 


Bluesjay £2% 


15 and 25 cents—at Fn gag 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


better. For your own sake, prove 


Ends 


BAUER & BLACK, Siveoge os od New York 


Makers of Surgical 





Qawaisioaw 


don’t let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they'll break. 

There are two ways of stopping the squeak. The old hard and dirty way is 

to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of graphite and oil. 

The new, clean and easy way is to buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (25c 


at all stores), and once a week simply 


squirt the oil along the edges of the leaves and 


~ on the ends of the spring. 3-in-One goes right into the heart of the spring, stops the 
3 squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it is the most penetrating oil in the world. 
a 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR 


and generous sample of 3-in-One. 


5 Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 AIM. Broadway, New York 














15 NEW BULBS, 10c. 


1 Marvel Tulip, Giant, Fragrant, 1 Pink, 
1 Scarlet, and 8 Purity White Freesias, 
1 Blue Babiana, 3 Double Rosebud, 2 
Buttercup and 3 Grand Duchess Oxalis. 
Also treatise on Bulb Culture for garden 
and house, and catalogue. 


ALL MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Also 10 Tulips, 1 each of 10 new classes 
for 10c., 15 Giant Crocus for 10c., or all 3 
lots, 40 BULBS FOR 26 CENTS. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare 
winter-blooming plants free =e “ 


John Lewis Childs, Inc.,Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Our “Get Acquainted” Offer 
Closes Sept. 30th. Act At Once 


XAMINE this Sewing Machine in every point — its fine sewing mechanism with every part 
finely finished and carefully constructed of the best materials, its complete set of the very 
finest attachments and accessories, its beautiful quartered-oak woodwork, its substantial ribbon 
ironwork stand —from “‘top to toe” you will find the New Companion of the very highest type, a 
Sewing Machine made to serve you for a lifetime. Nothing better can be made at any price. 
Try this machine in your home for three months. If it is perfectly. satisfactory in every way, if 
you are delighted with its work, you will want to keep it. Otherwise, just return it at our 
expense and we will refund your money. 


Foot Treadle and Electric Models Our Low Prices 
We offer the New Companion in a choice of five different styles are only possible because we sell “direct from factory to home.” 
including both Foot Treadle and Electric Models. The sewing This system enables us to sell you the highest grade of sewing 
mechanism, however, is of the same high quality in every style— machines at a large saving over the usual price. In addition, we 
the very best that years of experience can produce. pay the freight to your nearest freight station. 


Every machine is warranted for twenty-five years Prompt Shipment. We carry complete stocks of these sewing machines con- 
from date of purchase, by the Publishers of The stantly on hand, all packed ready for immediate shipment. Any machine 
Youth’s Companion. selected, therefore, can go forward promptly upon receipt of your order. 


If You Need a New Sewing Machine, Read This 


THE “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER. A Set of Aluminum Measuring Spoons will be pre- 
sented to each person who is contemplating the purchase of a new sewing machine in the near 
future and who will write for our free illustrated descriptive booklet within the next nine days. 
The purpose of this Offer is to place our booklet in the hands of interested persons — those who 


are really planning to purchase a machine (not necessarily our machine) sometime this fall 
or winter. 


TO GET THE MEASURING SPOONS write us as follows: “| expect to purchase 
a sewing machine soon and would be interested to know more about the New 
Companion. Please send me your descriptive booklet, also the Set of Measuring 
Spoons, as per recent Offer. I understand that my acceptance of the Spoons places 
me under no obligation to purchase a New Companion if it is not the machine | desire. 
I inclose five cents to pay postage, packing and handling charges on the Spoons.” 
This Offer Closes September 30th. WRITE TO-DAY. 

sititsini animale Denial | ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
































IV SSS BEES THE COMPANION 838% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8638 S@S3% September 21, 1916 BEES 


First— 


A Level Teaspoonful 
in the cup 


Next— 


Pour on Boiling 
Water, and Stir 


Then— 


Add Cream and 
Sugar, to Taste 


Delicious ! 


If Coffee Don't Agree, 
Use Postum 


“There's a Reason” 
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Copyright, 1916, Postum Cereal Co., Ltd, 





